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The Outlook. 


The fires of his youth have not been put out by 
the snows of the eighty winters that have fallen upon 
the head of William Cullen Bryant, as witnesseth this 
eight-lned poem of his from the latest number of St. 
Nicholas: 

A serpent saw an eagle gain, 
On soaring wing, a mountain height, 
And envied him, and crawled with pain 
To where he saw the bird alight. 
So fickle fortune oftentimes 
Befriends the cunning and the base, 
And oft the groveling reptile climbs 
Up to the eagle’s lofty place. 
—— 

Among the good things accomplished by Dr. 
Brown-Sequard in his recent lectures is the attention 
which he has succeeded in directing towards that long- 
neglected and cruelly snubbed member of the human 
commonwealth—the left hand. His idea seems to be 
that even the left hand has its rights. It was not given 
to us as merely a negative balance to the right hand. 
It is not going out of its sphere when it learns to do 
something. It should be trained to the same services 
with the right hand. It should enjoy the benefits of 
manual co-education. It should not be brought up 
with the idea that its only business is to be pretty and 
dangle and do nothing. For instance, it might learn 
to write; and one who has tried it supplements Dr. 
Brown-Sequard’s suggestion by saying that in some 
respects the left hand makes a better writer than the 
right one. It is never in the way of vision. The pen 
is always in plain sight, and so is the paper to be writ- 
ten on. There is, consequently, no inducement to 
stoop forward or to turn the head so as to throw the 
eyes out of focus. It is a common fault with those 
who write much that the left eye has a shorter range 
of sight than the right. It is overworked and com- 
pelled to adapt itself to nearer vision, In writing 
with the left hand, in alternation with tke right, these 
evils are avoided. 

———_ ogo 

For the dozen years or more that the Rev. Sam- 
uel Scoville has been Pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Norwich, N. Y., he has been personally 
identified with the firemen of the town, joining them 
in the first instance as a private, and rising by faith- 
ful service to the rank of Foreman of his company, 
and at last to that of Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment. He always turns out for fires by night or 
by day, like the rest of the men, wears the same uni- 
form, and works with the same energy. It is no 
secret through all that region that he is greatly 
beloved by his brother-firemen, and that his influence 
among them is very great. For his sake many a man 
has left off profane swearing and the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Mr. Scoville once preached to the firemen 
in his own church, they filling the pews and he the pul- 
pit—he and they being in full uniform. We see in the 
Chenango Union that he has just given the address at 
the unveiling of the Firemen’s Monument in Spring 
Forest Cemetery, Binghamton. These sentences 
from the concluding passage show what wholesome 
and earnest spiritual analogies Mr. Scoville finds in 
the unselfish functions of the fireman’s office. ‘One 

















word more, Brother-firemen. Our shaft points up- 
ward. Let it be the finger-post to the direction which 
our feet are treading. I have called you preservers, 
and you are. This is the very heart of your service: to 
save property and life. Now you know who stands at 
the head of that line. The Chief Engineer—I speak 
reverently—of that whole Department of the Presery- 
ers, standing forward so prominently in this that he is 
called The Saviour. I would have then, that our work 
should form one bond of union—create one feature of 
resemblance to him—and find its completeness in the 
full and perfect work which he is carrying forward in 
the world. That having stood by him iu the putting 
down all that destroys, we shall share with him the 
glory of the final triumph.” 
—_—— em —-—— 

There is a cynical tendency widely manifest 
among us to regard with a sort of sneering pity those 
Americans who still care for old-fashioned patriotic 
sentiment, and would still keep up the old habit of 
making a jubilee of the Fourth of July. General Haw- 
ley, of Connecticut, did a courageous thing when he 
stood up in Congress the other day, and told his asso- 
ciates that he still clung to these cast-off relics of a 
departed generation. ‘I believe,’’ said he, “in the 
Fourth of July; I believe in ‘sentiment;’ I believe in 
the flag; and I honor the memory of Daniel Webster 
when he pointed up through yonder rotunda at the 
‘ gorgeous ensign of the republic,’ and trampled witha 
magnificent scorn upon the poor, puny, contemptible 
spirit that dared to ask, ‘How much is all this worth?’ 
God grant that the day may be far distant when what 
you call ‘ Fourth of July talk’ shall be out of fashion. 
Let it always be in fashion. ‘ Boys in Blue’ talked it 
from the cradle; and while, perhaps, infidels to free 
government sneered at them, and ridiculed the ‘ cross- 
roads talk about the Fourth of July’ and the ‘eagle’ 
those boys believed in it; five hundred thousand graves 
bear witness to their belief. God help the poor, nar- 
row soul whose eyes never moisten at the sight of the 


flag!”’ 
——_ «ae ——_ 


Not a few times hitherto have we referred to the 
project now well advanced for inter-collegiate literary 
contests. Much vague discussion was boiled down into 
action when, last February, an association of students 
was formed at Hartford for making the experiment. 
They cordially invited the students of all American 
colleges to join them, and, among other things, they 
directed their standing committee to appoint three 
judges of competitive essays. The gentlemen thus 
chosen are: Thomas Wentworth Higginson, James T. 
Fields and Richard Grant White. In accordance with 
the resolutions of the Intercollegiate Literary Asso- 
ciation, these gentlemen have issued a circular an- 
nouncing that a prize of honor shall be offered for the 
best, and an honorary mention for the second best 
essay on either of the following subjects: 1. Any Char- 
acter or Play of Shakespeare, analyzed and criticised. 
2. The Utilitarian Theory of Morals. No essay shall 
exceed in length five thousand words, or five pages of 
Harper’s Magazine. Each college is at liberty to have 
three competitors; if, however, the number of com- 
peting colleges shall exceed eight, each must be re- 
stricted to two competitors. The essays are to be sent 
to George C. Kobbé, 87 Leonard Street, New York, on 
or before October 1, 1874. 

——— +p ——— 


There has recently come out in England, a vol- 
ume of poems by the late Isabella Blagden, published 
under the editorial care of the satirist, Mr. Alfred Aus- 
tin. Some notion of her poetic quality may be gained 
from these lines on a certain memorable interview 
which once took place between George Sand and 
Elizabeth Browning: 

** The last repentance and the long despair, 
The sin-bound soul’s fierce struggle to be free, 


A fettered maniac raging in his lair, 
Are thine! 


** A life all musical with happy love, 
An angel child who sings beside her knee, 
Pulses which true to heavenly rythms move, 
Are hers! 


“ Dark hair strained backwards from a forehead broad, 
Dark eyes, in whose chill light strange secrets live, 
As in the deep grim monsters watch and ward, 
Are thine! 


“ Soft curls which drop around an oval cheek, 
Calm brows where holy thought has power to give 
Transfigured glory to a woman meek, 
Are hers.” 

The impression made upon the French woman by the 
genius and moral elevation of the English woman is 
thus described : 

“ Her genius to her stainless genius knelt, 
And with pathetic reverential awe, 
‘Fhe holiness of womanhood was felt 
Deep in her soul; to her she was a shrine 
Of sanctuary—inegorable law, 
The earthly human won to God’s divine.” 





WAX- WING. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 


ERE I come, after a cherry ! 
Where is the summer to-day ? 
We birds are all ready and merry, 
But why does the summer delay ? 


Just look at us all in full feather, 
Our wings with their scarlet-tipped drab, 
And here is the doleful spring weather; 
Not one ruddy cherry to nab! 


So smooth and so silky a fellow, 

With the saffron of dawn on my breast; 
A tail tipped with goldenest yellow, 

A saucy and elegant crest ; 


I come from the South chasing summer, 
And all of a sudden I find 

That I am the only new-comer; 
For summer has loitered behind. 


So spruce and so gay and so funny, 
Why, what can we do in in the rain? 

We want to have days that are sunny, 
To ripen the fruit and the grain. 


The red side of cherries is sweetest ; 

I know where the strawberries grow; 
And my bill is the very completest 

A bird that eats berries can show. 


Don’t stare at me out of the casement, 
You woman with dark eyes that shine ; 
Nor pretend that I wake your amazement; 
Your heart sings the same song with mine. 


We both long for lingering summer, 
Both hunger for strawberries red ; 

You bumble-bee! cheating old hummer, 
Be quick, or I’ll bite off your head! 


For here I am, wild for a cherry, 
And cross with the summer’s delay ; 
How can I be nimble and merry, 
With starving and scolding all day ? 


We and Our Acigh bors, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWKR, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “ My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AUNT MARIA CLEARS HER CONSCIENCE. 








HEN Mrs. Wouvermans met our young 
friends, she was just returning home after per- 
forming her morning devotions in one of the most time- 
honored churches in New York. She was as thorough 
and faithful in her notions “* religion as of housekeep- 
ing. She adhered strictly to her own church, in which 
undeniably none but ancient and respectable families 
worshiped, and where she was perfectly sure that 
whatever of dress or deportment she saw was certain 
to be the correct thing. . 

It was a church of eminent propriety. It was large ~ 
and lofty, with long-drawn aisles and excellent sleep- 
ing accommodations, where the worshipers were assist- 
ed to dream of heaven by every appliance of sweet 
music, and not rudely shaken in their slumbers by any 
obtrusiveness on the part of the rector. 

In fact everything about the services of this church 
was thoroughly toned down by good breeding. The 
responses of the worshipers were given in decorous 
whispers that scarcely disturbed the solemn stillness; 
for when a congregation of the best-fed and best-bred 
people of New York on their knees declare themselves 
‘* miserable sinners,” it is a matter of delicacy to make 
as little disturbance about it as possible. A well-paid 
choir of the finest professional singers took the whole 
responsibility ef praising God into their own hands, so 
that the respectable audience were relieved from any 
necessity of exertion in that department. As the most 
brilliant lights of the opera were from time to time 
engaged to render the more solemn parts of the ser- 
vice, flocks of sinners who otherwise would never have 
entered a church crowded to hear these “morning 
stars sing together;”’ let us hope, to their great edifi- 
cation. The sermons of the rector, delivered in the 
dim perspective, had a plaintive, far-off sound, as a 
voice of one “crying in the wilderness,” and crying at 
avery great distance. This was in part owing to the 
fact that the church having been built after an old 
English ecclesiastical model in days when English 
churches were used only for processional services, was 
entirely unadapted for any purposes of public speak- 
ing, so that a man’s voice has about as good chance of 
effect in it as if he spoke anywhere in the thorough- 
fares of New York. 

The rector, the Rev. Dr. Cushing, was a good, amia- 
ble man, middle-aged, adipose, discreet, devoted to 
“ our excellent liturgy,’ and from his heart opposed to 
anything which made trouble. 
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BS LIBRARY 

‘ OF CONGRESS 
From the remoteaate Sewhence his short Sun- 
day cry was uttered he appeared moved to send pro- 


tests against two things: first, the tendency to 
philosophical speculation and the skeptical humanita- 
rian theories of the age; and second, against Roman- 
izing tendencies in the church. The young missionary, 
St. John, who got up to early services at conventual 
hours, and had prayers every morning and evening, and 
communion every Sunday and every Saint’s day—who 
fasted on all the Ember Days, and called on other peo- 
ple to fast, and seemed literally to pray without ceas- 
ing, appeared to him a bristling impersonation of the 

* Romanizing tendencies of the age, and one of those 
who troubled Israel. The fact that many of the young 
ladies of the old established church over which the 
good Doctor ministered were drawn to flock up to the 
services of this disturber gave to him a realizing sense 
of the danger to which the whole church was thereby 
exposed. 

On this particular morning he had selected that well- 
worn text, “Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Jordan, may I 
not wash in them and be clean?” 

Of course, like everybody who preaches on'this text, 
he assumed that Jordan was the true faith as he 
preached it, and that the rivers of Damascus were any 
and every faith that diverged from his own. 

These improper and profane rivers were various; 
there was, of course, modern skepticism with profuse 
allusions to Darwin; there were all sorts of modern 
humanitarian and social reforms, and there was in the 
bosom of the very church herself, he regretted to state, 
a disposition to go off after the Abana and Pharfar of 
Romish abominations. All these were to be avoided, 
and people were to walk in those quiet paths of godli- 
ness in which they had been brought up to walk, and, 
in short, do pretty much as they had been doing un- 
disturbed by new notions, or movements, or ideas, 
whether out of the church or in. 

And as he plaintively recited these exhortations, 
his voice coming in a solemn and spectral tone adown 
the far-off aisles, it seemed to give a dreamy and un- 
real effect even to the brisk modern controversies and 
disturbances which formed his theme. The gorgeous, 
many-colored lights streamed silently the while 
through the stained windows, turning the bald head of 
one ancient church-warden yellow, and of another 
green, and another, purple; while the white feathers 
on Mrs. Demas’s bonnet passed gradually through suc- 
cessive tints of the rainbow, and the audience dosed off 
at intervals, and awakened again to find the rector at 
another head, and talking about something else; and 
so on till the closing ascription to the Trinity, when 
everybody rose with a solemn sense that something or 
other was over. The greater part of the audience in 
the intervals of somnolency congratulated themselves 
that they were in no danger of running after new ideas, 
and thanked God that they never speculated about 
philosophy. As to turning out to daily morning and 
evening prayers, or fasting on any days whatsoever, 
or going into any extravagant excesses of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, they were only too happy to find that 
it was their duty to resist the very suggestion as tend- 
ing directly to Romanism. 

The true Jordan they were happy to find ran direct- 
ly through their own parti 2ular church, and they had 
only to continue their stated Sunday naps on its bor- 
ders as before. 

Mrs. Wouvermans, however, was not of a dozing or 
dreamy nature. Her mind, such as it was, was always 
wideawake and cognizant of what she wasabout. She 
was not susceptible of a dreamy state; to use an 
idiomatic phrase, she was always up and dressed; every 
thing in her mental vision was clear cut etal 
The sermon was intensified in its effect upon her by 
the state of the Van Arsdel pew, of which she was on 
this Sunday the only occupant. The fact was, that 
the ancient and respectable church in which she wor- 
shiped had just been through a contest, in which Mr. 
Simons, a young assistant rector, had been attempting 
to introduce some of the very practices hinted at in 
the discourse. This fervid young man, full of fire and 
enthusiasm, had incautiously been made associate rec- 
tor of this church at the time when Dr. Cushing had 
been sent to Europe to recover from a bronchial at- 
tack. He was young, earnest and eloquent, and pos- 
sessed with the idea that all those burning words and 
phrases in the prayer-book, which had dropped like 
precious gems dyed with the heart’s blood of saints 
and martyrs, ought to mean something more than 
they seemed to do for modern Christians. Without 
introducing any new ritual, he set himself to make 
vivid and imperative every doctrine and direction of 
the prayer-book, and to bring the drowsy company of 
pew-holders somewhere up within sight of the level 
of the glorious company of the apostles and the noble 
army of martyrs, with whose blood it was sealed. He 
labored and preached, and strove and prayed, tugging 
at the drowsy*old church, like Pegasus harnessed to a 
stone cart. He set up morning and evening prayers, 
had communion every Sunday, and annoyed old rich 
saints by suggesting that it was their duty to build 
mission chapels and carry on mission works, after the 
pattern of St. Paul and other irrelevant and excessive 
worthies, who in their time were accused of turning 
the world upside down. Of course there was resist- 
ance and conflict, and more life in the old church 
than it had known for years; but the conflict became 
at last so wearisome that on Mr. Cushing’s return 
from Kurope the young angel spread his wings and 





fled away to a more congenial parish in a neighboring 
city. 

But many in whom his labors had awakened a crav- 
ing for something real and earnest in religion strayed 
off to other churches, and notably the younger mem- 
bers of the Van Arsdel family, to the no small scandal 
of Aunt Maria. 

The Van Arsdel pew was a perfect fortand intrench- 
ment of respectability. It was a great high, square 
wall pew, well cushioned and ample with an imposing 
array of prayer-books; there was room there for a 
regiment of saints, and here she sat on this pleasant 
Sunday listening to the dangers of the church all 
alone. She felt in a measure like Elijah the Tishbite, 
as if she only were left to stand up for the altars of 
her faith. 

Mrs. Wouvermans was not a person to let an evil 
run on very far without a protest. While she was 
“musing the fire burned,” and when she had again 
mounted guard in the pew at afternoon service, and 
still found herself alone, she resolved to clear her con- 
science, and so she walked straight up to Nelly’s to see 
why none of them were at church. 

“It’s a shame, Nelly, a perfectshame! There wasn’t 
a creature but myself in our pew to-day, and good Dr. 
Cushing giving such a sermon this morning.” 

This to Mrs. Van Arsdel, whom she found luxuriously 
ensconced on a sofa drawn up before the fire in her 
bed-room. 

“‘ Ah, well, the tact is, Maria, I had such a headache 
this morniug,”’ replied she, plaintively. 

* Well, then, you ought to have made your husband 
and family go—somebody ought to be there! It posi- 
tively isn’t respectable.” 

“Ah well, Maria, my husband, poor man, gets so 
tired and worn out with his week’s work, I haven’t a 
heart to get him up early enough for morning service. 
Mr. Van Arsdel isn’t feeling quite well lately; he 
hasn’t been out at all to-day.” 

“Well, there are the girls, Alice and Angelique and 
Marie, where are they—all going up to that old Popish 
ritualistic chapel, I suppose. It’s too bad. Now, 
that’s all the result of Mr. Simons’s imprudences. I 
told you in the time of it just where it would lead 
to. It leads straight to Rome, just as I said. Mr. 
Simons set them agoing, and now he is gone and 
they go where they have lighted candles on the altar 
every Sunday, and Mr. St. John prays with his back 
to them, and has processions, and wears all sorts of 
heathenish robes; and your daughters go there, Nelly.” 

The very plumes in Aunt Maria’s hat nodded with 
warning energy as she spoke. 

“Are you sure the candles are lighted?” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, sitting up with a weak show of protest, 
and looking gravely into the fire. ‘‘I was up there 
once, and there were candles on the altar, to be sure, 
but they were not lighted.” 

“ They are lighted,’’ said Mrs. Wouvermans, with aw- 
ful precision. ‘I’ve been up there myself and seen 
them. Now, how can you let your children run at loose 
ends so, Nelly. I only wish you had heard the sermon 
this morning. He showed the danger of running into 
Popery, and it really was enough to make one’s blood 
run cold to hear how those infidels are attacking the 
church, carrying all before them, and then to think 
that the only true church should be all getting divided 
and mixed up and running after Romanism! It’s per- 
fectly awful.” 

“Well, I don't know what we can do,” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, helplessly. 

“ And we've got both kinds of trouble in our family. 
Eva’s husband is reading all What’s-his-name’s works, 
that evolution man, and all that; and then Eva and 
the girls going after this St. John, and he’s leading 
right straight to Rome as they can go.” 

Poor Mrs. Van Arsdel was somewhat fluttered by 
this alarming view of the case, and clasped her pretty 
fat white hands, that glittered with rings like lilies 
with dew drops, and looked the image of gentle in- 
capable perplexity. 

“TI don’t believe Harry is an infidel,’ she said at 
last. ‘“‘He has to read Darwin and all those things, 
because he has to talk about them in the magazine; 
and as to Mr. St. John—you know Eva is delicate and 
can’t walk so far as our church, and this is right 
round the corner from her; and Mr. St. John is a 
good man. He does ever so much for the poor, and 
almost supports a mission there; and the Bishop 
doesn’t forbid him, and if the Bishop thought there 
was any danger he would.”’ 

“Well, I can’t think, for my part, what our Bishop 
can be thinking of,” said Aunt Maria, who was braced 
up to an extraordinary degree by the sermon of the 
morning. ‘I don’t see how he can let them go on so 
—with candles, and processions, and heathen robes, 
and all that. I’d process ’em out of the church in 
quick time. If I were he I’d have all that sort of 
trumpery cleaned out at once, for just see where it 
leads to! I may not be as good a Christian as I ought 
to be—we all have our shortcomings—but one thing I 
know, I do hate the Catholics and all that belongs to 
them; and I’d no more have such going on in my dio- 
cese than I’d have moths in my carpet! I'd sweep 
’em right out!” said Aunt Maria with a gesture as if 
she held the besom of destruction. 

Mrs. Wouvermans belonged to.a not uncommon 
class of Christians whose evidences of piety are more 
vigorus in hating than in loving. There is no manner 
of doubt that she would have made good her word had 
she been a bishop, 
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“Oh, well, Maria,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, drawing 
her knit zephyr shawl about her with a sort of consol- 
atory movement, and settling herself cosily back on 
her sofa, “it’s evident that the Bishop doesn’t see just 
as you do, and I am content to allow what he does. 
As to the girls, they are old enough to judge for them- 
selves, and besides, I think they are doing some good 
by teaching in that mission school. I hope so, at least. 
Any way, I couldn’t help it if I would. But, do tell 
me, did Mrs. Demas have on her new bonnet?” 

“Yes, she did,” said Aunt Maria, with vigor; “and 
I can tell you it’s a perfect fright, if it did come from 
Paris. Another thing I saw—fringes have come round 
again! Mrs. Lamar’s new cloak was trimmed with, 
fringe.”’ 

“You don’t say so,’ said Mrs. Van Arsdel, contem- 
plating all the possible consequences of this change; 
“‘There was another reason why I couldn’t go out this 
morning,’’ she added, rather irrelevantly—“ I had no 
bonnet. Adrienne couldn’t get the kind of ruche nec- 
essary to finish it till next week, and the old one is too 
shabby. Were the Stuyvesants out?” 

“Oh, yes, in full force. She has the same bonnet 
she wore last year done over with a new feather.” 

“Oh, well, the Stuyvesants can do as they please,” 
said Mrs. Van Arsdel; ‘“‘everybody knows who thay 
are, let them wear what they will.” 

‘* Emma Stuyvesant had a new Paris hat and a sacque 
trimmed with bullion fringe,’ continued Aunt Maria. 
“T thought I'd tell you, because you can use that 
was on your velvet dress Over again; it’s just as good 
as ever.” 

“So I can’’—and for a moment the great advantage 
of going punctually to church appeared to Mrs. Van 
Arsdel. ‘‘ Did you see Sophie Sidney ?”’ 

“Yes. She was gorgeous in a mauve suit with hat 
to match; but she has gone off terribly in her looks— 
yellow as a lemon.” 

““Who else did you see?” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, who 
liked this topic of conversation better than the dan- 
gers of the church, 

- “Ob, well, the Davenports were there and the Liv- 
ingstones, and of course Polly Elmore, with her tribe 
looking like birds of paradise. The amount of time, 
and money, and thought that family gives to dress is 
enormous! Jolin Davenport stoppedand spoke to me 
coming out of church. He says, ‘Seems to me, Mrs. 
Wouvermans, your young ladies have deserted us; 
you mustn’t suffer them to stray from the fold,’ says 
he. I saw he had his eye on our pew when he first 
came into church.” 

“T think, Maria, you really are quite absurd in 
your suspicions about that man,” said Mrs. Van Ars- 
del. ‘I don’t think there’s anything in it.” 

“ Well, just wait now and see. I know more about 
it than you do. If only Alice manages her cards right, 
she can get that man.” 

*“ Alice never will manage cards for any purpose. 
She is too proud for that. She hasn’t a bit of policy.” 

* And there was that Jim Fellows waiting on her 
home. I met them this morning just as I turned the 
corner.”’ 

“Well, Alice tries to exert a good influence over Jim, 
and has got him to teach in Mr. St. John’s Sunday- 
school.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! 
school?” 

“ Well, the girls all say that he does nicely. He has 
more influence over that class of boys than any body 
else would.” 

“Likely! Seta rogue to catch a rogue,” said Aunt 
Maria. ‘It’s his being seen so much with Alice that 
I’m thinking of. You may depend upon it, it has a 
bad effect.’ 

Mrs. Van Arsdel dreaded the setting of her sister’s 
mind in this direction, so by way of effecting a diver- 
sion she rang and inquired when tea would be ready. 
As the door opened, the sound of very merry singing 
came up stairs. Angelique was seated at the piano 
and playing tunes out of one of the Sunday-school 
manuals, and the whole set were singing with might 
and main. Jim’s tenor could be heard above all the 
rest. 

“ Why, is that fellow here?” said Aunt Maria. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel; “he very often stays 
to tea with us Sunday nights, and he and the girls sing 
hymns together.” 

“Hymns!” said Aunt Maria. “I should call that a 
regular jollification that they are having down there.” 

‘‘Oh, well, Maria, they are singing children’s tunes 
out of one of the little Sunday-school manuals. You 
know children’s tunes are so different from old-fash- 
ioned psalm tunes!” 

Just then the choir below struck up 


** Forward, Christian Soldier,” 


What does he care for Sunday- 


with a marching energy and a vivacity that was posi- 
tively startling, and to be sure, not in the least like 
the old, long-drawn, dolorous strains once supposed to 
be peculiar to devotion. In fact, one of the greatest 
signs of progress in our modern tunes is the bursting 
forth of religious thought and feeling in childhood and 
youth in strains gay and airy as hope and happiness— 
melodies that might have been learned of those 
bright little “fowls of the air,” of whom the Master 
bade us take lessons, so that a company of wholesome, 
healthy, right-minded young people can now get to- 
gether and express themselves in songs of joy, and 
hope, and energy, such as childhood and youth ought 
to be full of. 
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Let those who will talk of the decay of Christian 
faith in our day, so long as songs about Jesus and his 
love are bursting forth on every hand thick as violets 
and apple blossoms in June, so long as the little Sun- 
day-school song books sell by thousands and by mil- 
lions, and spring forth every year in increasing num- 
bers, so long will it appear that faith is ever fresh- 
springing and vital. It was the little children in the 
temple who cried, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
when chief priest and scribes were scowling and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Master, forbid them,”’ and doubtless the same 
dear Master loves to hear these child-songs now as 
then. 

At all events, our little party were having a gay and 
festive time over two or three new collections of 
Clarion, Golden Chain, Golden Shower, or what not, 
of which Jim had brought a pocketful for the girls to 
try, and certainly the melodies as they came up were 
bright and lively and pretty enough to stir one’s blood 
pleasantly. In fact, both Aunt Maria and Mrs. Van 
Arsdel were content for a season to leave the door 
open and listen. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, “Jim is such a 
pleasant, convenient, obliging fellow, and has done so 
many civil turns for the family, that we quite make 
him at home here—we don’t mind him at all. It’s a 
pleasant thing, too, and a convenience, now the boys 
are gone, to have some young man that one feels per- 
fectly free with to wait on the girls round; and where 
there are so many of them, there’s less danger of any- 
thing particular. There’s no earthly danger of Alice’s 
being specially interested in Jim. He isn’t at all the 
person she would ever think seriously of, though she 
likes him as a friend.” 

Mrs. Wouvermans apparently acquiesced for the 
time in this reasoning, but secretly resolved to watch 
appearances narrowly this evening, and if she saw 
what warranted the movement to take the responsi- 
bility of the case into her own hands forthwith. Her 
perfect immutable and tranquil certainty that she was 
the proper person to manage anything within the 
sphere of her vision gave her courage to go forward in 
spite of the fears and remonstrances of any who might 
have claimed that they were parties concerned. 

Mr. Jim Fellows was one of those persons in whom 
asense of humor operates as a subtle lubricating oil 
through all the internal machinery of his mind, causing 
all which might otherwise have jarred or grated to slide 
easily. Many things which would bea torture to more 
earnest people were to him a source of amusement. 
In fact, humor was so far a leading faculty that it was 
difficult to keep him within limits of propriety and de- 
corum, and prevent him from racing off at unsuitable 
periods like a kitten after a pin-ball, skipping over all 
solemnities of etiquette and decorum. He had not 
been so long intimate in the family without perfectly 
taking the measure of so very active and forth-putting 
a member as Aunt Maria. He knew exactly—as well 
as if she had told him—how she regarded him, for his 
knowledge of character was not the result of study, but 
that sort of clear sight which in persons of quick per- 
ceptive organs seems like a second sense. He saw into 
persons without an effort, and what he saw for the 
most part only amused him. 

He perceived immediately on sitting down to tea 
that he was under the glance of Mrs. Wouvermans’s 
watchful and critical eye, and the result was that he 
became full and ready to boil over with wicked drol- 
lery. With an apparently grave face, without passing 
the limits of the most ceremonious politeness and de- 
corum, he contrived, by a thousand fleeting, inde- 
scribable turns and sliding intonations and adroit 
movements to get all the girls into a tempest of sup- 
pressed gaiety. There are wicked rogues known to us 
all who have this magical power of making those 
around them burst out into indiscreet sallies of laugh- 
ter while they retain the most edifying and innocent 
air of gravity. Seated next to Aunt Maria, Jim man- 
aged, by most devoted attention and reverential lis- 
tening, to draw from her a zealous analysis of the 
morning sermon, which she gave with the more heat 
and vigor hoping thereby to reprove the stray sheep 
who had thus broken boundaries. 

* Her views of the danger of modern speculation, and 
her hearty measures for its repression were given with 
an earnestness that was from the heart. 

“T can’t understand what anybody wants to have 
these controversies for, and listen to these infidel 
philosophers. I never doubt. I never have doubted. 
I don’t think I have altered an iota of my religious 
faith since I was seven years old, and if I had the 
control of things I’d put a stop to all this sort of 
fuss.”’ 

** You then would side with his Holiness, the Pope,” 
said Jim. ‘That’s precisely the ground of his last 
allocution.” 

“No, indeed, I shouldn’t. I think Popery is worse 
yet—it’s terrible! Dr. Cushing showed that this morn- 
ing, and it’s the greatest danger of our day; and I think 
that Mr. St. John of yours is nothing more than a de- 
coy duck to lead you all to Rome. I went up there 
once and saw ’em genuflucting, and turning to the 
East, and burning candles, and that’s all I want to 
know about them.”’ 

**But the East isa perfectly harmless point of the 
compass,”’ said Jim, with suavity ; “‘ and though I don’t 
want candles in the daytime myself, yet I don’t see 
what harm it does anybody to burn them.” 

“Why that’s just what the Catholics do,” said Mrs. 
Wouvermans. 





“Oh, that’s it, is it!” said Jim, with a submissive air. 
“*Mustn’t we do any thing that Catholics do?” 

** No, indeed,’ said Aunt Maria, falling into the open 
trap with affecting nafveté. 

“Then we musn’t pray at all,” said Jim. 

“Oh, pshaw! of course I didn’t mean that. 
know what I mean.”’ 

“Certainly, ma’am. I think I understand,” said 
Jim, while Alice, who had been looking reprovingly 
at him, led off the subject into another strain. 

But Mrs. Wouvermuans was more gracious to Jim 
that evening than usual, and when she rose to go home 
that young gentleman offered his attendance, and was 
accepted with complacency. 

Mrs. Wouvermans, in a general way, believed in 
what is called Providence. That is to say, when any 
little matter fell out in a manner exactly apposite to 
any of her schemes, she called it providential. On the 
present occasion, when she found herself walking in 
the streets of New York alone, in the evening, with 
a young man whotreated her with flattering defer- 
ence, it could not but strike her as a providential 
opportunity not to be neglected of fulfilling her long 
cherished intentions and giving a sort of wholesome 
check and caution to the youth. So she began with 
infinite adroitness to prepare the way. Jim, the while, 
who saw perfectly what she was aiming at, assisting 
her in the most obliging manner. 

After passing through sundry truisms about the 
necessity of caution and regarding appearances, and 
thinking what people will say to this and that, she 
proceeded to inform him that the report was in cir- 
culation that be was engaged to Alice. 

“ The report does me entirely too much honor,” said 
Jim. ‘ But of course if Miss Alice isn’t disposed to 
deny it Iam not.” 

“Of course Miss Alice’s friends will deny it,’’ said 
Aunt Maria, decisively. ‘I merely mentioned it to 
you that you may see the need of caution. You know, 
of course, Mr. Fellows, that such reports stand in the 
way of others who might be disposed—well, you under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, perfectly, exactly, quite so,” said Jim, who 
could be profuse in his phrases on occasion, “and I’m 
extremely obliged to you for this suggestion ; undoubt- 
edly your great experience and knowledge of the 
ways of society will show you the exact way to deal 
with such things.” 

“You see,”’ pursued Mrs. Wouvermans, with a con- 
fidential tone, ‘‘ there is at present a persov every way 
admirable and desirable, who is thinking very se- 
riously of Alice; it’s quite confidential, you know; 
but you must be aware—of the danger.” 

“T perceive—a blight of the poor fellow’s budding 
hopes and early affections,” said Jim, fluently; ** well, 
though of course the very suggestion of such a report 
in regard to me is flattery iar beyond my deserts, so 
that I can’t be annoyed by it, still I should be pro- 
foundly sorry to have it occasion any trouble to Miss 
Alice.” 

“T felt sure that you wouldn’t be offended with me 
for speaking so very plainly. I hope you'll keep it 
entirely private.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Jim, with the most cheerful 
goodwill. ‘*‘When ladies with your tact and skill in 
human nature talk to us young fellows you never give 
offense. We take your frankness as a favor.” 

Mrs. Wouvermans smiled with honest pride. Had 
she not been warned against talking to this youth as 
something that was going to be of most explosive 
tendency? How little could Nellie, or Eva, or any of 
them, appreciate her masterly skill. She really felt it 
in her heart to regret that so docile a pupil, one so 
appreciative of her superior abilities, was not a de- 
sirable matrimonial parti. Had Jim been a youth of 
fortune she felt that she could have held up both 
hands for him. 

* He really is agreeable,’’ was her thought, as she 
shut the door upon him. 


(To be continued.) 
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HAYING ON THE MEADOW. 


By KrrkKLAND. 


T was usually about the middle of August. On 
most of the farms around us, all of the uplands 
had been cut before that time—the acres of rank herd’s 
grass and red-top, and the clover-fields that had made 
such prodigal bloom, and sweetened all the air in 
June—and the hay-makers, who bent to the long 
swaths day after day, sweeping down the heavy bur- 
then, had had a brief respite; and then it was time 
for the intervals and meadows. 

Ours was not a river meadow; nor was it on the 
shore of any water. But away down in a basin, sunken 
in the heart of what had once been a forest, far back 
from any road, and approachable only by a cart- 
path, which struck across rocky pastures and fields and 
went down through the woods. . 

It was a place where to all appearance there had 
once, in some far-off days, been a pond; and even now, 
after a great fall of rain, it quakes under foot, so that 
we should never be wholly surprised, if some day, 
oxen, load of hay, men and all, should begin to sink, 
and finally slowly disappear before our eyes. 

Certain farmers—more experimental than prudent— 
for the sake of the wild grass bought the lonely tract, 
cleared off the water bushes with which it was sprink- 
led, and cut ditches across—these forming the dividing 





lines which are the only boundaries of the several 
owners. 

We little folks were familiar with it from our ear- 
liest days; and we rather liked the gipsyish sort of life 
up there when the hay was being cut. No school 
lessons then; no chores at home; for we carried the 
dinner. Little vagabonds it made of us. It was ut- 
terly demoralizing. It was shocking to genteel people. 
For we climbed over walls; we waded through brooks; 
we got stuck in the mire; we tore our shoes; we spoiled 
our clothes; we got thorns in our hands; we were 
pricked with thistles; we were scratched by briers; 
we became sun-burned, and freckled, and tanned. 

Every morning early the men went off to mow; 
and were seen no more till night—except as some one 
came down with a load of hay along in the afternoon— 
and about the middle of the forenoon we were started 
off with their dinner. Two little pilgrims—I can see 
them now—as they set out, with clean faces and well- 
brushed hair, and whole garments; and as they came 
back in raiment frayed and rent and fringed, hands 
streaked with dust and stained with berries, and tum- 
bled hair blown over the hot little faces. Buta good 
deal of pleasure had been experienced in the time. 

After the first half mile, we went ‘ across,” which 
saved a great deal of the distance. That balf mile was 
the weariest, worst of all—all the way up hill, and the 
road so dry and dusty, and so hot it almost burned our 
feet through our shoes; and nobody ever came along 
at that time of day to give us a ride. But when we 
reached the pasture bars, the miserable part was all 
over with. We did not venture to take them down, 
for fear we could not put them back, they were so 
heavy; and then the cow might get out, and then 
there would be trouble all round; so we pushed our 
pails in under the lower one, and then crawled under 
ourselves. And now we trudged gaily on over the 
soft turf in the hollows, which was always green and 
cool from unseen waters; by beds of ferns; by clumps 
of dwarf blueberry bushes, all downy blue and beau- 
tiful with great clusters of berries that we could not 
stop to pick; by knolls spotted with scarlet bunch- 
plums; by knolls flecked all over with the little wax- 
white bells of the spicy wintergreen; knolls covered 
with running blackberries; knolls tufted with soft 
mosses, in the midst of which grew here and there a 
bunch of belated strawberries, dead ripe, and sweet 
with the rich sweetness that only such berries have; 
by little swampy pools,on whose margin sat frogs 
sunning themselves, and in whose sun-warmed turbid 
waters, countless tadpoles skimmed and wriggled; 
through sweet-fern and moss, and hard-hack and brier, 
till we struck into the grove of Norway pines and 
climbed over a low place in the wall; and then we 
were on enchanted ground; for, a few steps across a 
cleared space, and we were standing in a broad wood- 
path, which wound down through the stillest, green- 
est, shadiest place we had ever seen—a dark, deep 
forest, with grand, tall trees, and scarcely any under- 
brush to hinder our looking away in, as far as the 
gloom would let us. 

It was more delightful than anything we had ever 
read of in books. It was a great wood—it seemed so 
to us then—and we plunged into it so suddenly, so 
without preparation, from such a glare of light into 
such green darkness! The trees were so thick in their 
tops that the sun could not shine in, not even on the 
brightest noon of the brightest day that ever was. 
And nowhere could anything be seen to show what 
there was beyond. It might be all forest, for miles on 
either side, for aught we could see. We had left light 
and sky and the open country behind. Before us, 
further in, there was a brook. We could hear it. We 
could feel it. We eould feel the coolness of waiter. 
Presently we should come to it; but even there the 
air was refreshed by it. 

About this wood there was a fascinating kind of ter- 
ror. How vast it was we did not know; and what 
outlying lands communicated with it we could not tell, 
and have never found out; but somewhere, skirting it 
on one side, were rough pastures; and we imagined 
that they were unfenced, and that the whole territory 
was ranged by a herd of young eattle. And we were 
in constant expectation of seeing them; for onee they 
had come crackling up from somewhere, and faced us 
—standing stock still, in there in the gloom, their horns 
looking awfully white and dangereus. And so many 
of them! It was a sight for Rosa Bonheur. They 
looked as if they were waiting to make a charge upon 
us—the whole body of them—and we had net a doubt 
that they would. We, poor little wretches, dared not at- 
tempt to go on, for fear that would provoke them to it. 
So, after setting our pails behind a tree, we eaught up 
dead branches of trees, which snapped like pipe-stenss 
in our hands, and made frightful demonstrations 
towards them; whooping in a way that would have 
put Indians to flight, as it did the cattle; for they 
turned, as with one accord, and rushed off pell-mell 
into the unknown, which swallowed them up forever, 
so far as we were concerned, for we never have seen 
or heard of them since. But there was always the 
dread. We always expected them. And if the truth 
must be told, to this day, we look to see that group of 
wild cattle in that self-same spot. 

The fear gave piquancy to our journey, and brought 
into it an element of the adventurous, which was all 
that it lacked to make it perfect. For, oh! the wood 
and the winding road that led us through it! What 
words can paint them? Who that has not seen can 
imagine the green dimness; the rugged, seamed, lichen- 
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erusted boles of the great trees; the gnarled roots, 
which anchored them to the earth; the mats of moss, 
all sprinkled over with shy, pale, little flowers, which 
we plucked so eagerly, and carried so carefully, only 
to find them wilting in our hot hands; or the brilliant 
mosaic of berries over all the turf, as far in as we 
could see; in blue, in purple like bunches of little 
grapes, in crimson, in scarlet bright as fir And 
almost better than the rest, if better were possible, the 
road itself, all slippery with the fallen needles of the 
pines—so noiseless, so soft, so delightful to walk in! 
And when we had descended it, by many a turn, the 
brook, gurgling low over its pebbly bed! And just 
above the crossing-place, where the sun shone in a lit- 
tle, such tangled thickets of bloom—vines, and bushes, 
and rank things, such as we had never seen before, all 
mixed in with miik-weed; all besprinkled with the 
spotted drops of the jewel-weed ; fortified with thistles 
of monstrous growth, whose great, sweet, purple 
flowers, full of honey-bees and bumble-bees, stood up 
stiff and stately on their prickly stalks; and, running 
riot over all, incredible quantities of virgin’s bower, 
in the fullest luxuriance of its lovely, lobed leaves and 
pale sea-green flowers! How, witha child’s greed, we 
gathered the bronze-spotted jewels, which grew limp 
and worthless in an nour; and tore away the long 
vines, which we soon found too burdensome to be car- 
ried, and in the end had to leave every treasure 
behind! 

We had a blackberry pasture to cross, to climb over 
alow wall, to wade through fernsas high as our heads, 
and then we were there; in a place dim and cool as a 
cellar, just where the meadow met the wood. Under 
a great tree on the edge, the oxen, unhitched from the 
curt, lay in the shade. The meadow was before and 
beneath us. On it, in groups far as we could see, men 
were mowing, were raking, were tossing up the green 
hay. 

it was a vast green plain, acres upon acres of it, with 
here and there elm-trees in the distance. It was so 
sunken that we seemed away down from the common 
world. The sun looked in there late in the morning, 
and withdrew early in the afternoon. Even in the 
hottest days the dew lay till ten o’clock, and began to 
fall at four. It was almost twilight there when it was 
only mid-afternoon up in the highway, in the open 
country. Atdawn, it was musical with birds; towards 
the dusk it was all alight with fire-flies. It was cheer- 
ful in the morning; but after the sun began to decline 
it grew solemn; before night-fall it was lonesome; by 
evening, dismal. 

I never look across it after mid-day without feeling 
a shadow creep over me. It was so still except for the 
sound of whetting the scythes, the ringing click as 
they were tightened to the swaths, and the swashing 
of the sharp blades as they cut the grass. The squads 
of mowers were so far apart that they could only make 
each other heard by loud halloos. 

Imagine this place primeval—level as a lake, only 
instead of water, green grass; secluded, shut in by 
forest, except at the opening where the teams went 
on, and away at the upper end where the trees seemed 
to fall back, showing, as through a sort of vista, a 
bald, blue mountain peak. And there you have the 
picture—lonely, strange, saddening. 

On the farther side was a brook, where long ago had 
been a beaver-dam—if it had only been in our day !— 
but we knew people who had seen the beavers; and 
that was something. Cranes had been seen there too 
—standing on one leg—but not by us. There was an 
island; and the hay that was cut there had to be 
brought across on long poles, which two men thrust 
under the cock, and lifting it to their shoulders, waded 
through the brook with it, high and dry, to the other 
shore. 

Oa the outskirts of the meadow were blueberry 
bushes, tall as a horse’s head; and they were always 
ripe in haying time. Down in the edge of the wood 
were chocolate roots, flavored from the mucky soil; 
somewhere round grew fever-bush; and, mixed in 
witb the grass, were meadow-lilies, tall and stately, 
twenty, thirty flowers on.one stalk—buff lilies, spotted 
with brown; and ferns were everywhere, from one 
end of the tract to the other. As soon as they were 
mowed, they began to wilt; and then you could smell 
them afar off; and the odor scented all the country 
as the loads of hay were driven home, and made the 
barn fragrant, and hung about the mow through the 
winter till the last lock was shaken down and fed out. 

In later times, after we had out-grown carrying the 
dinner, once a year, usually on the last day of haying, 
we had a ride to the meadow on the hay-rack, and 
then strolled home along the lovely path through the 
woods. And that was always an experience worth 
having—the ride in the great cart, behind a yoke of 
oxen, over a rough New England road. 

What men or women who ever had the delight of 
suoh a ride, in their childhood, but will remember all 
about it?—how they waited in the great barn while 
the load was being pitched off; the smell of the new- 
mown hay; the small voices of the grass-hoppers, as, 
released from their imprisonment at the raising of 
every fork-full, they came singing out, only to be 
caught and swallowed up by the hens that were always 
waiting round for a load to come in! And when at 
length it was all off, and the man had stowed away the 
last of it under the cobweb-draped eaves, and mopped 
his dripping face with his handkerchief, and came 
down from that hot and stifling place, and drank an 
incredible quantity of “ ginger and water,” and back- 
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ed the cart out, and by various pantomines and shout- 
ings had haw-ed and gee-ed the oxen round, and got 
the cart out into the road—which was no swift process, 
for it was so long, and the tongue was so long—and had 
made the pitchfork fast and safe by thrusting one 
tine into a hole in the floor of the cart—after all this, 
and all this waiting, they were passed up between the 
rounds, and then the journey began; with a great deal 
more shouting to the oxen, as if they were deaf— 
which they minded nothing about, being used to it— 
and an occasional punch with the goad-stick, which 
they minded no more about. 

Most patient, most faithful, most abused of animals! 
I stop to say a word for oxen. They bear all things; 
they endure all things. They are pounded and lashed 
by men not half as noble as they are. And they never 
retaliate, notwithstanding the power that lies in their 
hoofs and horns. And the unmerciful driver never 
feels the rebuke there is in the obedience with which 
they bend their heads to receive the yoke, or pull at 
immovable loads until their eyes start from their sock- 
ets. If there is a heaven for animals oxen will be 
there, and there will find a place of rest. 

What a leisurely way of getting over the world! A 
snail would distance a yoke of oxen if you gave hima 
fair start. Time is of no account tothem. They jog 
steadily, comfortably on, with a measured, elephant- 
ine kind of swing; but it is a kind of going that means 
business, that will hold out, that will never flag, that 
will keep strength in reserve for the tremendous load 
they know they have got to bring back. They take 
along the rack, in its ponderous wheels and heavy 
tongue, with its freight of boys and girls, as if it was 
no effort at all; jogging easily on, switching their tails 
over their shining red sides—the wheels now and then 
grazing a great boulder by the roadside, or going over 
a big stone, which sends every child of them up and 
brings them down with a bounce, amid screams of 
laughter. 

With us it was always a delight, all of the way from 
the barn to the meadow. The very thought of it 
brings up the perfect August day, the yellow haze on 
the near hills, the shimmer of the air, everything 
lapped in stillness, scarcely a sound except from the 
grasshoppers and those other winged insects that give 
out such a whirring, such a chirping on the midsum- 
mer air. ‘ A noon-day stillness holds the earth,” and 
oh! so suggestive of repose! 

In spring everything is growing; in autumn it is 
decaying; but in August, for a brief space, for a few 
rare days, the earth stands still. She pauses, and 
drinks in ber fill of sunshine. This is fruition, rest; a 
great yellow calm over all the earth and in the sky. 
The pasture slopes are dry, the grain fields are ready 
for the sickle, the bounteous, warm earth basks in 
unclouded sunshine. 

The two most sumptuous of all her wild-flowers but 
symbolize her marvelous richness and her bounteous 
fullness of life: the one, growing by every wall, along 
every roadside, in fields, in pastures, in waste places, 
everywhere, till all the land is in a glory with it; the 
other, red as blood and vivid as flame, by the side of 
still waters—Golden-rod, in such prodigal plenty, in 
such affluence of bloom, in such great, luxurious 
sprays, like plumes of gold; and cardinal-flower, glow- 
ing in the dark places on the margin of the mill-ponds 
and in the gloom of shaded river banks, like jets of 
fire. 








A RAMBLE IN WESTMORELAND. 


BLIND man handles an object and its figure 

“lives upon his touch ;”’ he sees with his fingers. 
It is wonderful to me that travelers do not see more 
with their ears and noses. Every town I have lived 
in I could identify blindfold by these organs alone. 
Say it was Castletown; I should know it by the smell 
of fish, and tar, and seaweed, the military stir of the 
garrison, the soft, plaintive Manx accent. If Galves- 
ton—the incessant dinning of the cicadas, the peculiar 
calls and chants of the negroes at work, the perfume 
of oleander and orange flowers would assure me. So 
now I recognized Kendal by every sense beside that of 
sight. The intoxicating clearness of the mountain air, 
the earthy smell from the numberless gardens, the 
peculiar odor of the snuff manufactory, the chemical 
odor of the dyeworks; the clatter in the cottages of 
Jacquard looms, the loud pitched voices natural to 
people who talk amid this clatter, the peculiar patois, 
the whispering between the wind and the Lombardy 
Poplars, the triumphant gladness of the church bells. 

With eyes, and nose, and ears I had perceived Ken- 
dal; and yet the recognition was not complete until I 
had tasted it; tasted again its delicious shrimps and 
potted char, the lightness of its “Sally Luns,” the 
rustic flavor of its haver-bread. 

If now I linger awhile at Kendal, I think my readers 
will gladly linger with me; for this pretty town and 
all the country round is “‘ kenned land,” and its biog- 
raphy touches us gt more points than one. Here the 
English woolen trade was born, and here the first 
famous English color was made. John Kempe and his 
Flemish colony came here, not by accident. They 
wanted abundance of wool; they got it from the thou- 
sands of sheep feeding on all the heathery hillssloping 
up from the Kent; while the acres of golden broom 
furnished a yellow coler which mingled with the blue 
from woad made the famous green. But where Kempe 
worked with his primitive colors, there is now a dye- 
house that uses at least fifty elementary cGyes, from 








earths, acids, insects, woods and gums; and their com- 
pounds again are almost innumerable. 

A century ago Kendal cottons were used almost ex- 
clusively in the United States for clothing slaves. 
Virginia planters paid for them in tobacco. “ Kendal 
snuff,’ and a goodly portion of Kendal wealth came 
naturally enough in this way. But I do not believe 
the times are good with the snuff-makers now. The 
railway rug and carpet manufacturers all had that 
contented look, which distinguishes the Bradford and 
Manchester man when “stuffs are looking up.” A 
great many of these rugs come to America, and if 1 
had a handsome one, I should try to think it was made 
in this sylvan work-shop, whose workers look out 
over grand landscapes, singing as they work, for that 
they are healthy and happy, and earn enough with 
rersonable labor to keep each his own little cottage 
and garden-plot. 

Nowhere can be seen better than in Kendal the 
English elemental resistance to fusion. Only at the 
extreme point of necessity have the Westmoreland 
men exchanged ideas with any other section. But 
they have left their mark all over English history. 
Here some of the most pathetic romances of the Red 
Rose were enacted; and in the strength of these hills 
the very spirit of the Reformation was cradled. From 
Kendal Castle came the Wickliffite queen of Henry the 
Eighth, Catherine Parr; and from Kentmere Hall, the 
noble confessor and apostle, Bernard Gilpin. No lover 
of Protestantism can afford to forget the man who re- 
fused the Bishopric of Carlisle and a Provostship in 
Oxford, that he might traverse the hills and dales of 
Westmoreland, preaching Christ and reading in the 
vernacular the unknown Gospels to the simple, 
thoughtful shepherds and farmers. He escaped mar- 
tyrdom by the death of Queen Mary, and his memory 
is as green to-day as the ivies and sycamores around 
his old home. 

The spirit of Protestantism thus early instilled into 
the men of Westmoreland was the true secret of their 
apathy to the claims of Charles Edward Stuart. His 
route in 1745 was almost identical with the track I had 
kept by rail, between Penrith and Kendal; and his 
army spent one Sabbath in Kendal. The Highianders 
desired greatly to hear “the bell ringing and the 
muckle pipes,” but the ringers refused to play “for 
such a beggarly crew,” and the rector ran away. On 
the return of the rebels a Scot was shot and the Earl 
of Perth mobbed in Kendal, for which overt acts 
Lochiel satisfied himself by « levy on the pockets of 
the magistrates. 

This reckless expression of opinion was exceptional 
in Westmoreland men and women. Nothing about 
them is so remarkable as their excessively cautious 
speech and actions. Where a Yorkshireman would 
say unequivocally, “the fellow is a scoundrel,” the 
Kendal man would remark, ‘there were a deal o’ 
folks mair particler aboot doin’ reet nar him.’’ A bad 
man is “a bad man” all over the world but in West- 
moreland; there he is ‘a varra moderate chap.” All 
over the world, when it rains as hard as it can, we de 
not scruple to say, “it rains hard’; but a Kendal man 
—whose caution extends to all possible influences— 
only admits, ‘it’s softish’’; and if complaint is made 
of the almost impassable mountain roads, he barely 
acknowledges that they are ‘“‘raytherly to make as 
you gaw.”’ This cautious way of speaking was doubt- 
less much fostered by the deep root that Quaker senti- 
ments took in Westmoreland. Here George Fox found 
ready a strong mystical element among the shepherds 
of-the lonely mountains. They were the men who 
had long worshiped in temples not made with hands, 
in the which they had seen and heard wonderful 
things. All over the hills and dales as far as Ulver- 
ston he was known and loved. At Ulverston the first 
Quaker meeting-house in England was built, and from 
Swarthmoor Hall in its vicinity Fox took his wife. 
Kendal was a Quaker town in my childhood, and I 
can never think of its white houses and quaint streets 
without peopleing them with kind, placid faces, under 
Quaker hats and bonnets. Most of them are gone 
now toa fairer and more enduring city; yet I found 
one dear old lady who had been my mother’s school- 
mate and friend. She looked steadfastly in my eyes 
and said: 

*“ And thou art Mary Singleton’s daughter! More 
than half a century ago Mary and I worked our sam- 
plers together in Hannah Gilpin’s school. Yes! yes! 
it was in 1815, and Mary’s dead nigh on twenty years 
gone by!” 

Then she walked to an old-fashioned cabinet, and 
took from some recess a little white card, deeply 
edged with black. I knew too well what was on it, 
“ Mary entered into rest, December 25th, A. D. 
1857. Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
‘“‘Our people don’t use funeral cards,’’ she added; 
“but this was like Mary’s last message tome. A good 
message!’’ Then she replaced it, saying softly the 
while, “* Yes! yes! ‘Enteredinto rest.’ Thatis good.” 
She was seventy years old, sweet, cheerful, loveable, 
with a look on her face that reminded me of sunset; 
and when I was going away she said solemnly te 
me, “If the Lord wills, I shall see Mary before thou 
does. Shall I tell her thou art coming?” 

Oh, how good is a word in season! Two days before 
I had sat cold and critical under a most logical ser- 
mon, and through one of Moody and Sankey’s exciting 
prayer-meetings; but this simple question touched me 
as if God had spoken. 

It was natural for me to go direct after this conver- 
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sation to Kendal Church, for it holds the records and 
graves of wy mother’s family for centuries. Besides, 
it is really a beautiful Gothic structure, and one of 
the few old English churches with duplicate aisles. I 
had always thought that the object to be attained in 
this arrangement was the massing of the congregation 
before the altar. But a shrewd old gentleman told 
me that the real object was to compel lord and vassal, 
master and servant, rich and poor, to meet together 
in the aisles of God’s house; and once a week “ give 
each other the time of day.” It is worth noticing that 
our contrary arrangement of middle aisle and side 
aisles, front door and side doors, allows church-goers 
to be just as exclusive and sulky as they desire. 

But if the aisles of Kendal Church were really in- 
tended as a kind of practising ground for peace and 
goodwill, they once saw a very different sight. Major 
Phillipson (called Robin the Devil), one of Cromwell’s 
officers, once rode his horse straight up them in search 
of his enemy, who was in the congregation. In the 
confusion a man cut his saddle girths, and Phillipson 
killed him on the spot. Then riding away at a mad 
gallop he reached his castle near Bowness in safety. 

Many a touching story, many a strange romance, 
has this old church, with its three chapels of the Parrs, 
Sizerghs and Bellinghams, been the scene of; and the 
Kendal people are very proud of it, although in re- 
ligious matters much given to dissent. But the spivit 
of dissent being an inquisitive, progressive spirit, has 
produced in all classes a profound admiration for 
knowledge and a great reverence for the school- 
master; so much so, indeed, that this universal senti- 
ment has almost become a local proverb, ‘‘ Nobbat gie 
us a gude scheulmaister and a varra moderate par- 
son’ll deea.”’ 

It is only a ride of minutes from Kendal to that 
charmed district which holdssuch memories of Words- 
worth, Southey, the Coleridges, and that noble old 
man of Ellery, whom the country people in their 
enthusiasm described as “strang as a lion, lish as a 
troot, and wi’ sich antics as nivver!”’ It was the side 
of Wilson’s accomplishments they were well able to 
judge, and from them was no small praise. But 
though so short a ride, I did not take it; I knew the 
cold gray aspect of the lakes in April, and I did not 
wish to dim my last remembrance of them—fairy 
waters, lying in the midst of a sunshiny world, full of 
beauty and leisure. 

Iwas going from Kendal to Bradford, a journey I 
had taken at intervals, short and long, for more than 
thirty years. The first ones had been all accomplished 
by mail coach, and their memory is a series of summer 
idyls. Afterwards I used to take the coach to Skipton 
and the railway from Skipton to Bradford. Then it 
was a comfortable day’s journey, leisurely and pleas- 
ant. Now I was to take the railway at Kendal which 
in three hours would put me down in Bradford. Old 
Kendalites still talk with mournful enthusiasm of the 
days when eight mail coaches arrived every day, be- 
sides the canal boat from Lancaster. They are little 
able to understand that great American superstition, 
the fear of remaining stationary. B. E. A. 








WHEN I AWAKE. 


By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 


‘ HEN I awake shall I Thine image bear, 
O Thou Adored ? 
The image lost in some. pure Otherwhere, 
Oh, shail it be restored ? 


Already stealeth o’er my trembling soul 
Some semblance sweet— 

The wavering outline of the perfect whole 
Thy Touch shall yet complete. 


When I awake shall I indeed cast by 
All earthly taint, . 
And walk with Thee in white, Thy white, on high, 
As seraph walks, and saint ? 


Through endless blessed ages shall I know 
Thy Will alone— 

Its all-pervading, perfect motions grow 
More than mine own mine own? 


The glories that no vision can forestall 
With crystal gleam ; 

The peace, the rapture, and the holy thrall 
Of love that reigns supreme ; 


The death of all that meaneth self and time; 
The Gain of Thee, 

My Lord, my God! the victory sublime 
When only Thou shalt be; 


Thou all in all; all in Thy glory lost 
And all, all found 

Dear beyond price; no aspiration crossed ; 
Thou, only Thou, our bound! 


Shall I behold, receive, possess, attain 
All this, and more 

To tell whereof all tongues would strive in vain, 
In vain all language pour ? 


O unconceived! Thine own divine surprise 
Prepared of old! 

Hid even from faith-unsealed, enkindled eyes 
Till Thou shalt say, “ Behold!” 


Life—Very Life! God-gift wherein are blent 
All gifts beside! 

When I awake—O heaven of Heaven's content !— 
I shall be satisfied ! 
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IN A GONDOLA TO A PRAYER- 
MERTING. 


By Rey. GrorGce L. WALKER. 


T was, of course, in Venice. For Venice with 
all its hundred and twenty thousand dwellers has 
not a horse, or mule, or ass for either business or pleas- 
ure. Tied to every door is the serviceable dumb craft 
which eats no hay and makes no tramp of iron hoofs 
to break one’s morning slumber. 

I had been specialiy desirous of seeing a liltle mani- 
festation of the new evangelic life of Venice, for the 
manifestations elsewhere in Italy had almost as much 
saddened as cheered me. All through the Italian 
peninsula—in Bologna, in Naples, in Rome, in Flor- 
ence—I had been forced to recognize a sectarian fer- 
vor, not to say animosity, which diminished in no little 
measure the gratification felt at the opening of the old 
Papal land to the new promulgation of Christianity. 
Indeed, there is something pitiable and humiliating in 
the aspect of the evangelic enterprise in Italy. Instead 
of presenting a united and harmonious front to the 
solid and homogeneous ranks of the Papacy, the Chris- 
tian forces are rent into almost numberless little jeal- 
ous sects and parties. Here, where, perhaps above all 
other countries, unity of spirit and effort would seem 
desirable, unity seems most abandoned. 

Here in the first place—first in point of time and sta- 
bility—are the Waldensian laborers. With character- 
istic zeal and determination they took advantage of 
the earliest opportunity offered them to bring the an- 
cient faith and polity they had nourished in years of 
persecution in their Alpine homes, and plant them in 
more Southern soil. Next, doubtless, are the “ Free 
Church” Christians, a body quite recently confede- 
rated out of loose-lying Independent churches scat- 
tered through the land. Their ecclesiastical status is 
not very sharply defined, but they may be called Con- 
gregational with a leaning toward Presbytery. Then 
must be noticed the Independents, who refused to join 
the “ Free Church” body, u number nearly as large as 
that embraced in the Confederation with which they 
saw fit not to unite. 

But now to these three parties, indigenous to the 
soil, must be added foreign elements still further to 
complicate the view. Into this new-opened land 
almost every other land denomination has reached 
with its peculiar banner. Here Wesleyan Methodists 
have established missions. Here Scotch Presbyterians 
are promulgating their peculiar type of doctrine and 
ritual. Here American Baptists are teaching the in- 
dispensibility of immersion. Here Congregationalism, 
through its American Board, has its representatives. 
And several of these and other foreign agencies have 
not only their missions, but their ‘ colleges,” and are 
seeking to raise up teachers marked with their dis- 
tinctive signs. And aj] of them alike, whether willing- 
ly or unwillingly, are brought into some kind of rela- 
tionship, either of affiliation or antagonism, not merely 
with one another, but with some one or other of the 
three inharmonious parties of evangelic Christians in- 
digenous to the soil. Need it be said that some of the 
results of such a state of things are exceedingly unedi- 
fying? Does it need to be proved that a very large 
per centage of loss must inevitably accrue to Christian 
efforts so prosecuted? With the warmest confidence 
in the piety and conscientiousness of the individual la- 
borers in this field of the Lord, it surely needs no very 
great wisdom to see that frictions are certain, and 
that jealousies and bitternesses are as sure as sun-rise. 
And that they exist no sojourner in this land can be 
ignorant. They obtrude themselves most painfully on 
the notice of even the most hasty traveler. He is 
humiliated that the piety and the wisdom of this far- 
advanced era of Christianity can show nothing better 
in point of good policy, to say nothing of graces ofa 
higher order, than is shown in this guerilla struggle of 
evangelical effort in Italy to-day. 

It was therefore with a peculiar interest that the 
writer attended the prayer-meeting in Venice. For 
Venice fortunately is yet mainly ignorant of the possi- 
bilities of antagonism that may divide Christians. Can 
it be owing to this fact that the Venetian church, 
under the guidance of its Waldeusian pastor, is the 
largest and most prosperous of any of the native Ital- 
ian churches? That it is so is unquestionable. Its 
Sabbath congregation numbers five hundred in average 
attendance. Of these over two hundred are commu- 
nicants. A simple, warm-hearted, united community 
of Christians. 

Stepping with the pastor into a gondola, we pushed 
out through the moonlight, and were floated under 
the shadow of ancient palaces, and through winding 
canals, to the tall, toppling building on the side of a 
ship-yard, where the Venetian church appoints one of 
its neighborhood prayer-meetings. 

We found the place surrounded by unusual commo- 
tion. The parish priest of that section of the city had 
stirred up the people of his flock against the heretic 
assemblers. Fora while it seemed as if there might be 
trouble. Threats were uttered; stores gathered, with 
declaration that windows should be shattered and 
heads broken. But the presence of several policemen 
kept any more overt demonstrations in check. 

And there in that close-crowded room the earnest 
pastor preached the simple Gospel, and the brother- 
hood prayed and testified. They had all of them been 
Catholics, Venice born. One of them had been the 


| leading nousician at St. Mark's Cathedral, and had lost 





his place and livelihood by the profession of his faith 
in the Waldensian church. They bore the aspect of 
men and women who had come te a new light through 
struggle and against opposition, and who therefore 
held it dear. Scattered among them were some 
twenty Romanists, who had come in the more inter- 
estedly because of the enmity of the priest. Two 
grim-faced policemen stood earnest listeners at the 
door. 

And so in devout exhortation and impassioned 
prayer the hour passed by, till the pastor gave them 
the benediction, and they all responded, ‘“‘ Amen.” 

And one attendant at that meeting went away with 
the earnest hope that for some time longer the Venice 
church might be left unworried and undivided by sec- 
tarian war. That it might have still longer a plain, 
clear field, unembarrassed by rival * missions,’”’ and by 
the “ fire in the rear” of any other organization hay- 
ing a different shibboleth to teach. The gospel of the 
Waldenses is good enough for them yet. 





AFTER THE FLOOD. 
I AM spending a few days in Williamsburgh, 

: Mass., on the edge of the ruin caused by the res- 
ervoir; and as warm hearts throughout the whole 
land have been stirred with sympathy for the sufferers 
here, your readers may like to hear frem this locality. 
I will not dwell on the ruin; no words can describe it, 
and to attempt it is useless; only those who know what 
charming villages once smiled along this valley, and 
have seen with their own eyes the heaps of stone and 
rubbish that now lie in their places, can have the 
remotest conception of the desolation. 

The question of most interest now is, How far has 
the suffering been relieved, and what is the present 
condition of thesurvivors? To this the general answer 
is, A great deal has been relieved, more than at first 
seemed possible; yet the visitor here who stays long 
enough to get acquainted with the actual condition of 
things is impressed with the amount of suffering which 
has not been relieved; never were contributions so 
lavishly poured forth, but never was there such a 
waste to be filled, the destitution was so utter and 
complete. In fires, something is usually saved; here 
even the soil on which their beautiful homes stood is 
washed away, and everything, great and small, has 
gone. ‘ Why,” said an old lady to me in a pathetic 
tone, “I hadn’t even a pin left!’ Never was a work 
of ruin so thoroughly done in our country as this. 

A ‘large proportion of the factory girls have had a 
hundred dollars given to them and a nice, substantial 
trunk. Though famillies which were poor before, 
owning neither houses nor land, and living from hand 
to mouth on their monthly wages, are as well off as 
before—in some cases probably better clothed, and 
with their second-hand or new clothing and bedding 
are in as good condition in all respects save one, as be- 
fore—they are thrown out of employment, which at 
the beginning of summer is a serious evil. The pict- 
ure drawn in the Christian Union of June 17th is 
altogether too rose-colored—“ the wreck and ruin 
cleared away, so far as may be, and new buildings ris- 
ing where the old ones fell.””. No new building in 
Williamsburgh or Skinnerville is in course of erection, 
and cannot be till something in the shape of roads is 
laid out. Mr. James’s factory stands, but the stream 
is turned away from it, and the mechanics who are re- 
pairing the damage te his buildings are the only work- 
men employed; no other sound breaks the dreary 
stillness in Skinverville and Haydenville, where so 
large a number of operatives were formerly at work. 
Mr. Skinner talks of starting somewhere else, and 
Hayden & Gere are also undecided whether to rebuild. 
When the hundred thousand dollars voted for roads 
and bridges is actually received, and the Commission- 
ers have decided where to lay roads, there will be 
plenty of work of that kind to be done. Now, those 
hundreds made homeless are crowded into the houses 
of kind neighbors to the great inconvenience of the 
latter, who, bowever, bear the burden cheerfully, 
being anxious to do all they can to help in this time 
of sorrow; but it is a burden, nevertheless; for in some 
cases they have to be fed as well as housed, the fugi- 
tives having no means of support. This stagnation, 
this bewilderment as to the future, is the saddest 
feature. The Relief Committee have funds in their 
hands which eventually will be distributed to enable 
many to rebuild; but it can only bea few hundreds to 
any one man, and what are they towards making a 
home? It is to be remembered that many of the 
homes destroyed were refined, tasteful ones, acquired 
by the labor of years, and in several instances about 
all their owners had, they living on the salaries or 
wages they were earning as engineers, foremen, book- 
keepers, etc. 

The class to be most pitied are not the very poor, but 
such as had by the labor of years acquired a snug little 
home with pretty grounds about it, and were doing 
some business which supported them comfortably. 
One instance will give an idea of cases not uncommon, 
A most respectable, excellent man of about sixty, who 
kept a grocery in Skinnerville and owned the build- 
ing; this with his stock, newly supplied for the summer, 
was at least worth $7,000, and in this was invested the 
slow accumulation of years; of all this nothing is 
left; even his customers are swept off, and the whole 
region where they lived, and where his shop stood, is a 
barren waste from which the soil even is washed away. 
Mé@ny mechanics are in the same condition, and what 
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are they to do? They stand living men, often child- 
less, or wifeless, or both, grateful for all the aid and 
sympathy rendered so generously, but without a 
home, a shop, a tool or an article of furniture to begin 
again with. There are heroic men and women among 
this class, and your heart swells, as you hear their 
simple stories told, with admiration and thanksgiving 
that, is this materialistic money-making age, there 
were found so many men and women who periled life 
and sometimes lost it for aged mothers and wives and 
children, doing feats as marvelous and chivalrous as 
any belted knight of the middle ages. 

If there is any among your readers who has wisely 
deferred giving till now and asks, ‘‘ What can I do?’ I 
would say to him or her: Do not send second-hand 
clothing—a surplus of that has already come—but 
send new and good material for underclothing and 
for dresses, or money. There are many in need of 
help for whom your hearts would ache if you saw 
them, but they are all of the better class who are 
modest and hesitate to make their wants known; they 
were living in tastefully furnished homes, surrounded 
by comforts; and though they have received a second- 
hand dress or two and a few poor undergarments, it is 
easy to see that even the necessaries of life are still far 
from being supplied. These persons must be sought 
out; and gifts of new material or of money given in 
a private way would be an incalculable blessing to 
such. I would suggest that these could be sent to the 
clergymen—Rey. Mr. Gleason, of Williamsburgh, or 
Rev. Mr. Kimball, of Haydenville, whose wives would 
be willing and able to judiciously distribute them. 

It is the saddest of all the sad sights 1 have ever seen 
in a tolerably long life to stand on an eminence and 
look on this region of desolation and remember what 
agonies have bees endured in that little valley. But 
nature and man have wonderfully recuperative pow- 
ers, and the desolation will sooner or later be hidden. 
Even now on this lovely June morning the birds sing, 
and the water sparkles as sweetly and brightly as if 
there were no such thing in God's world as sin or sor- 
row, and breaking hearts are looking upward to a 
loving Father and murmuring in child-like submission, 
“* He doeth ail things well.” A. Viscror. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, June 18th, 1874. 








OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUTURE 
LIFE INDEFINITE. 
By S. D. Pueups, D.D. 


E cannot but feel the profoundest interest 
‘VY in regard to what we shall be hereafter. We 
sometimes long for a clearer knowledge of that mys- 
terious realm. Some of our dearest friends are there, 
some who were lately with us, loved and cherished 
with all the ardor of our deepest and tenderest affec- 
tions. Oh, the indescrivable vacuity felt and realized 
by their departure! They filled so large a place in our 
hearts, and homes, and plans, they were so much a 
part of ourselves, that the sense of their utter absence, 
their complete vanishing away from places so identified 
with them, presses upon our spirits with overwhelming 
power. They have gone into the future world. We 
cannot see them nor hear them. The gates are closed. 
The veil is impenetrable. We try to conceive what 
their condition may be. Do they recall the incidents 
and histories of the earthly life? Are we still tenderly 
regarded and longed for? Do they know how we 
mourn their loss? Are they ever permitted to be near 
us? Such questions will troop into our minds, though 
“we get no definite answers. “‘ Deep calleth unto deep.” 
The mighty mind of John Foster used to dwell with 
deepest interest and intensity on the future life, and 
with an unutterable longing to grasp its grand veri- 
ties. One day, after a reflection that seemed almost to 
open vistas behind the veil, but really disclosed only 
his own ignorance of the future, he brought down his 
hand with the emphatic utterance, ‘* Well, I shall know 
some time.’”’ Weare left simply to what the Word of 
God reveals. 

The Divine wisdom withholds from us a knowledge 
of our future in this life. We know not what a day 
may bring forth. The years to come, if reserved for 
us, are @ sealed book. None can forecast our coming 
experience or solve its problems. And this is best for 
us. A perfect knowledge of our future in this world 
would, in most instances, paralyze effort, embitter ex- 
istence, or make it a confusion and curse. So there are 
good reasons why a definite knowledge of what our 
life shall be hereafter is withheld from us. 

The realities of eternity are not. fully communicable 
tomen. The language of earth is too weak to carry 
them. The frail, imperfect vehicle would break down 
under its infinite load. In the presence of some of the 
grandest scenes in nature one longs for an adequate 
expression of what is seen and felt, but language fails. 
The poet may have conceptions, thoughts, images, that 
the highest wrought sentences or measured rhythm 
cannot embody. How much more would the majestic 
ideas befitting the future life clog and crush our 

“earthly speech! We see how the revelations the Script- 
ures give often overflow the language and seem to 
struggle through various figures and images to find in- 
telligent expression. 

If a fuller revelation of the future life were attempt- 
ed, the things of eternity are so vast, so removed out 
of our present sphere, we should no doubt find the fiis- 
closure incomprehensible. They would bg as Ezekiel’s 





visions of temples and wheels, or the obscurest symbols 
of the Apocalypse. If flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, neither can we while in the 
flesh understand the conditions and modes of that 
spirit life. Wecannot look steadily at the sun in the 
splendor of his noonday shining. Could we in this 
world bear a full disclosure of the surpassing glory of 
that state of which God and the Lamb are the light? 
Ah! earth cannot now comprehend heaven. 

If it were possible to make an approximate revela- 
tion of what the future life is to be, and translate its 
realities into the language of men on earth, would not 
the disclosure belittle the glorious scene in our estima- 
tion, and make it so familiar and common as to 
weaken or destroy the influence it ought ever to have 
upon us? We have seen pictures of ourselves or 
friends that presented the different features with tol- 
erable correctness, and yet they failed to express the 
ideal and rea! portraiture, and became with all their 
likeness miserable caricatures. So with a fuller 
knowledge of the future life, it might be belittled and 
caricatured, and perhaps become disgusting, as are 
some attempts to unfold scenes or converse with per- 
sons behind the vail. *‘ It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” 

There must of necessity be a vast reserve for the fu- 
ture life. Faith and hope, such powerful elements of 
character here, and especially of Christian experience, 
need the mighty play and force inspired by our want 
of definite knowledge of the life to come. Faith and 
hope are strong agencies in the soul, impelling powers 
that are essential to holy, useful living. But these 
powers would be greatly weakened by a fuller revela- 
tion. ‘‘We walk by faith. We are saved by hope.” 
But that which is seen or fully known is neither faith 
nor hope. It is a blessed persuasion, while journeying 
through this world, that we are approaching another 
infinitely higher, and glorious beyond all thought, 
comprehension, or power of language to express. But 
our faith makes it real tous. Our hope cheers us in 
the prospect of its transcendant joys. 

That the glories of the future life are unutterable, 
that we cannot take them in with the present range 
and grasp of our faculties, is rather a matter of thank- 
fulness and rejoicing than otherwise. Who would 
know all of heaven now? What believer does not 
choose to wait in expectation for the infinite surprises 
of the coming life—the heights and depths of blessed- 
ness, the everlasting experiences of the celestial beati- 
tudes? It isarapture to think of the eternal weight 
of glory; to let the imagination revel amidst the ever- 
unfolding splendors of the New Jerusalem. Exagger- 
ation is impossible. Faith and hope may have full play 
and power. The soul is thus nourished and elevated 
by what it anticipates. It lives a double life. It has 
what earth can give in God’s good providence, love, 
friendship, nature, art, culture, and also a constant 
foretaste of the blessedness of the life tocome. ‘“ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.”’ 








THE FLOWER UNDER FOOT. 


By JouHn JAMES PIATT. 


HE flower may hide its lovely face 
Among the tangled meadow-graases ; 
It cannot hide its fragrance there 
From any heart that passes, 


Ah, gentle deeds, whose blessed wings 
Alight in darkened doors, unbidden, 
Your lovely flower is known in Heaven, 

That low on Earth is hidden. 


Hecture-Poom Calh, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














REJOICING IN THE LORD. 
Fripay Evenina, June 26, 1874. 


I REMEMBER, when I was a lad, wishing that I 
could be a Christian; because I supposed that a 
Christian was a person who had no fears, and who had 
a well-spring of joy in him, so that he was always 
happy. That used to be the representation that was 
made, very largely, of religion; and it is a representa- 
tion that still is made. It is one of the appeals that 
goes forth from earnest and zealous Christians to those 
that are of the world—‘ Come to Christ;’’ “ Come and 
obtain religion;’” ‘‘Come into the church.” I have 
heard men say, ‘“‘I have enjoyed more since I have 
been in the church in one day than I used to before in 
a year. This testimony of men in regard to joy has 
been carried to an extent which has transcended the 
truth. 

Now, it is true that a real faith in God, or a genuine 
hope through the Lord Jesus Christ, is designed to 
equalize and tranquilize our feelings, and to hold in 
subjection in the soul those causes of worry and dis- 
content which are largely the cause of the suffering 
of men in life, and that it does clothe men with a 
sense of the divine protection, presence and power. 
It seems to me, however, when you come to look into 
all the details of life among Christian men and women, 
that there is a feeling widely prevalent, that joy in 








the Lord is a joy which comes falling down from 
heaven into the soul, and which is unlike any other 
kind of joy; that it is a sort of sacred fire which is in- 
fused into us; and that we have it directly from God, 
whether or not, under all circumstances. 

Now, I do not undertake to say that this is not true 
at times; I believe it is. I believe that men are subject 
to the direct action of the divine spirit, cleansing the 
understanding, enlightening the eyes, correcting the 
temper, and inspiring the enthusiasm of men; I be- 
lieve that there are those experiences among God’s 
people to-day, for special emergencies and certain 
great purposes; but what we want is a divine blessing 
in the form of hope and joy that shall go with us in all 
the minor relations of life. 

Ido not think it is very hard for a person who is in 
good health and vigor, on a glorious New England Sun- 
day morning (there may be as fine Sundays elsewhere 
asin old New England, as remember them; but I never 
saw them) going down under the great elms to church, 
the bell sending forth all the while its invitation, and 
sitting down of a summer day, where everybody goes, 
where everybody is well-dressed, where friends and 
neighbors are assembled together, where everybody 
knows everybody, and where the services are inspir- 
ing and the instruction is excellent—I do not think it 
is very hard for a person, under such circumstances, 
to be joyful and hopeful. I can imagine how a person 
might come from such an assembly feeling a trans- 
cendent exaltation. I should expect it in the case of 
one who had a serious religious nature. 

But the next day is washing day at home; and 
there are a great many persons who, although they 
devoutly believe that God is in the sanctuary, do not 
believe tbat he is inthe washing-room. Thereis many 
a woman who finds it easy to be a Christian among the 
brethren and sisters at church, but who does not find 
it so easy to be a Christian in the kitchen, with unruly 
servants, trying to get dinner for her fault-finding 
husband, and with fretful cross children annoying 
her. A woman may rejoice in the Lord on Sunday; 
but how is she going to rejoice in the Lord on Monday 
when everything is at cross purposes and mixed up 
every which way? 

It seems to me that we need a religion which will 
give us joy in those emergencies in which we are 
mainly to pass our life. We have more to do with 
little things in this world than we have with great 
things. Angels and archangels will stand usin stead, 
doubtless, by and by; but at present we have to deal 
with folks, and with regular daily experiences and 
necessities of life; with the infirmities of the flesh; 
with the exhaustion of the nervous system; with 
fatigue of the hands and of the feet; with the short- 
comings of those on whom we depend or who depend 
onus. With our own mistakes, and sins, and over- 
strained and over-strung nerves; with vehement 
temptations; with ten thousand things such as these, 
is there anything that will enable a man to rejoice on 
the hard week-day level? Lam not speaking of Sun- 
day-morning joy, sermon joy, or prayer-meeting joy ; 
I am speaking of Monday joy, Tuesday joy, and 
Wednesday joy, in common things, under ordinary 
circumstances, just where the great millions live and 
work. Is there anything of that kind? I believe that 
there is. I believe that it is in the power of God's peo- 
ple to set their heart as a man sets his watch. 

Not a man goes out of the harbor that he does not 
take his chronometer from the watchmaker’s the last 
thing before he starts; and the whole voyage, after his 
departure, is determined by calculations based on that 
chronometer as it stands when he sets out. 

I think a man may set his heart, every morning, by 
the heart of God. I think tbe early waking hours, to 
those who habituate themselves to them, are hours in 
which they may best see God; and I have a strong im- 
pression that as the first hour of the morning is put, 
so0,as the rudder of the day, it will steer. I have a 
firm belief that if a man, when he first wakes in the 
morning, can lift his thoughts to God, recognizing the 
divine parentage, and his own sonship and relationship 
to God, and acknowledging God’s benignity, and for- 
giveness, and goodness, by which his infirmities and 
transgressions every day are wiped out, and commit- 
ting his soul, in well-doing, to its great keeper—it 
breathes through his disposition, during the whole 
day, a certain sort of sweetness which it is not in the 
power of ordinary worldly care to disturb or take 
away from him. 

And if you can learn the sacred lesson of rejoicing 
in God in common times and circumstances, you need 
not be afraid but that you will have an education for 
ahigher joy. Itis far more important that we should 
have small joys frequently strewn like dew on grars, 
than that we should have a few voluminous joys that 
are wonderfully exciting, and that flatter the imagina- 
tion, vanity and pride, but that do not very much lift 
up the ordinary continual life. 

This sweet content from day to day in common 
things, this ability to lift yourself up to God under all 
the emergencies of daily life, is a witness and testi- 
mony far more important than all preaching or exhor- 
tation. It is what you are, and not what you say, that 
has power with men; and that which you are is not 
that which you set forth as conspicuous in yourself. 
It is the unconscious quality of your daily disposition, 
tried and tempted just like other men. It is not neces- 
sary that a man should give to the world an impression 
that he is perfect in order to be influential among his 
fellows. The world knows that everybody is weak 
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and comes short, and therefore they do not look for 
human perfection. What they want is evidence of an 
honest purpose; proof of determined effort in the 
right direction; signs of struggle and partial victory. 

If a man is resolute in bis attempt to subdue his 
hitherto unruly temper; if a man is earnestly seeking 
to put down the dominance of an overruling pride; if 
aman is striving with all his might to overcome the 
vanity of his disposition; if a man manifests adetermi- 
nation that his greedy hand of avarice shall relax its 
hold upon things which are unlawful to him; if a man 
is employing every means and every opportunity to 
make himself better, little by little, amidst swarming 
faults, so that those around him have a sense of 
his convalescence, then his example is loud-tongued, 
powerful preaching. 

I probably speak the experience of all of you when 
I say that the serenity and cheerful trust, from day 
to day, in common things, of Christian people, have 
produced more impression of the truth of religion on 
your miud than all the arguments of this world put 
together. If any man thinks he is made a Christian 
by the clear presentation of the atonement of Christ, 
he is mistaken. All the self-sacrifice of your mother, 
of your sister, of your wife, and of your friends, 
which is a reproduction of the divine example, took 
hold of you invincibly. So strong is this influence on 
men, that if you ask a man, no matter how skeptical 
he may be iu regard to books, in regard to theology, in 
regard to the church, ‘Do not you believe your wife, 
your mother, your sister was a Christian?’ he says 
“Yes.” All bis skepticism, so far as these persons are 
concerned, ie put to flight in a moment. 

Now, it is this example of cheerfulness, of hopeful- 
ness, and of gladness in the affairs of life that makes 
you a witness for Christ. 

Q. A great change has taken place during my life with re- 
gard to freedom from restraint, and cheerfulness in matters 
of religion and the observance of the Sabbath. What is this 
difference ? and what the reason of this difference? 

Mr. Beecuer: You should recollect that when the 
great reactionary movement took place in Scotland, 
and England, and France, and Switzerland, all sources 
of pleasure, all art, all music, all games, were in the 
hands of the hierarchy, who not only were corrupted 
in matters of religion, but were the most bitter and 
determined enemies of the liberty of men in the State. 
The old Puritan stock then broke off by reaction; 
and as all these amenities and graces of life werein the 
hands of the enemy, they set their faces against them. 
The church, as it was administered, was corrupt and 
over-lenient; and the Puritans straightened up and 
represented the sternness of moral pride as against the 
laxity of the prevailing Christianity, which had per- 
verted all the elegancies and enjoyments of life. 

So far was it carried in New England, that I never, 
in all my early years, heard a chapter read in the pub- 
lic services of the church. In the ritual of the Church 
of England the Bible was read, and in the ritual of the 
Roman Church there was a great deal of reading; 
and because such and such things were read in 
these churches, the Puritans did not read them. The 
Puritans would not allow the burial service to be read. 
They would go and lay the body in the tomb without 
any service whatever. All the service they had was at 
the house. At the grave the minister simply thanked 
those present for their respect and courtesy, and then 
they broke up and went home. 

Now, such asceticism might have been necessary as 
related to a certain work and a certain age; but it did 
not represent Christianity. Christianity is not, and 
never was, ascetic; and by this token you shall under- 
stand how it was that, whereas, when John came, in 
Palestine, around about the Dead Sea, and amid the 
rudest scenes, he not only represented the Pharisee, 
and even the Essene, but went beyond either of them, 
and was a hermit of the sternest character, and re- 
fused hospitalities, and intercourse with men, and 
preached in the wilderness, saying, ‘*The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,’’—on the other hand,our Lord joined 
in public festivities, as at Cana of Galilee. Here was 
the rugged simplicity and sternness and barrenness of 
the ministry of John; and there was Jesus at a wed- 
ding where were dancing, and the flowing of wine, 
and hilarity, running through two, three, four, five, 
six, seven days; and the declaration is, 

*“ John came neither eating nor drinking.’’ “ The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking.” 

John came disowning many of the amenities and so- 
cialities of life; but the Son of Man came to live as 
men lived, to eat what they ate, to drink what they 
drank, to work as they worked, to do whatever they 
did within the bounds of rectitude. He did everything 
that was customary among his people. There was a 
light from his countenance that shone over all with 
whom he came in contact; and his early ministration 
was a ministration of great joy. This example, as 
disclosed in the New Testament, was one of sweet- 
ness, social intercourse, familiarity, enjoyment; and 
the discourse of the apostles, was, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord always; and again I say, Rejoice.” 

The genius of Christianity is exhilarating, is sweet, 
is social, is joy-inspiring: the genius of asceticism is 
recluse, tending to self-denial, humiliation, without 
hope, and love, and trust, and joy. And in our time, 
to balance the asceticism of the Puritan character we 
are coming back to the true Christianity which Christ 
represented. I hope we shall not lapse in the better 
traits of Puritanism, but that we shall clothe them 
with the fragrance of this true Christianity. 
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THE QUESTION OF A THIRD TERM. 
[Boston Journal.) 
HE political chaos into which the country has in a 
measure drifted, and which appears to be growing worse, 
instead of better, day by day, makes what would once have 
been regarded as the merest phantasms worthy of timely at- 
tention. The office-holding clement of this country has re- 
ceived an immense development since the war as a political 
force; and, of course, it is correspondingly enhanced by the 
disintegration of parties. The ruling idea of the office-hold- 
ing mind is naturally continuance in place. Those who have 
served four, or going on eight years, would like to make it 
twelve. Among the seventy or eighty thousand men subject 
to such influences there are great numbers too honorable and 
disinterested to put their private interests before the public 
welfare in any form; but it is undeniable that the public ser- 
vice, as a whole, is not what it once was for purity and devo- 
tion, and if the cry for a third term could be started with any 
plausibility, as emanating from the body of the people, it 
would be turned to the utmost advantage by official agencies 
at Washington, with the result, perhaps, in the present polit- 
ical condition of the South and other parts of the country, of 
sending several State delegations to the next Republican Na- 
tional Convention, pledged to the renomination of President 
Grant. Is it to be supposed that he favors such designs? Not 
necessarily, and not probably, inour view. But he has noth- 
ing to say about the matter until it is brought directly before 
him, when, if he governs himself according to the apparent 
will of the people of the United States, the fault, if there is 
any, will lie with them rather than with him. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is for the people to say, in 
view of all the facts before them, whether this question needs 
clearing up, and if so, let them proceed to clear it up at once, 
and dispose of it forever. The time may come when every 
Republican convention should speak out on the question. It 
is better to run the risk even of needless expression than, by 
silence, to encourage delusions which may be exerting a per- 
nicious effect on the public service and the public welfare, to 
crop out hereafter with disastrous results to the Union. For 
New England we can speak with confidence. Under no polit- 
ical exigency conceivable as likely to rise before the year 
1876 will the Republicans of these six States vote, either in 
convention or at the ‘polls, for the re-election of President 
Grant. That may be put down as settled, with the greatest 
good-will toward the President, who, since his memorandum, 
has been as popular in New England as at any former time. 
And can the state of things here be regarded as wholly 
exceptional? Can New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
or New Jersey—to go no farther in the list of Republican 
States—be counted upon for a third term? Not one of them. 
In fact, taking the States which went against General Grant 
at the last Presidential election and those that are Democratic 
now, With a rational calculation among those that harmonize 
with New England in sentiment, it would not be difficult to 
show that more than 250 electoral votes at least, out of the 
total 366, would inevitably have to be set down as adverse to 
the re-election of President Grant, however they might 
otherwise be divided or united. To be sure, these estimates 
have a premature look, altogether unwarranted by the pres- 
ent state of the third term notion; but while we are dis- 
cussing it at all, it is well to look at it from every point of 
view. If it flies in the face of all our national traditions, and 
threatens a corrupting influence everywhere in proportion 
to its prevalence, it also, happily, breaks down before any 
calm, unprejudiced examination of it@prospectsas a political 
adventure. 








HONESTY IN CREEDS. 
(Springfield Republican.) 

HERE are plenty of people outside the church who 
would be glad to go in, if the creed conformed to the ut- 
terance of the majority of the pulpits. The clergy greatly 
undervalue the disadvantage in which they put themselves 
before the world in this way. The common people make 
hypocrisy a great vice, and they magnify it, especially in their 
betters. The popular contempt for men who sign the Good 
Templar creed and take their nip behind the pantry door isa 
fair illustration of this. If prohibition in Massachusetts is 
recognized as ** hypocrisy on a large scale,’’ is it to be supposed 
that the people are morally blind to the wide guif between 
the creeds and the preaching? Is it imagined that this vast 
discrepancy can be made to appear necessitated by the exig- 

encies of organization ? 

Organization requires elements, at least, approximately con- 
temporaneous. New wine doesn’t organize with old bottles; 
the old stage-horses of half-a-century ago won’t “hitch up” 
to a Pullman palace car. The majority of Swings won’t organ- 
ize with the minority of Pattons, especially when the minority 
insist upon ruling the church, or making the majority uncom- 
fortable. There is never any danger of lack of organizations, 
if they stand honestly upon their platforms. If the Presby- 
terian Church was as liberal in its creed as Professor Swing’s 
friends claim it to be, it has only to say so to become a vastly 
larger and more powerful body than it is to-day, with oppor- 
tunity to use for the promulgation of the Gospel the strength 
which it now wastes in rending itself inwardly. The same is 
true of most of the churches and the great religious newspa- 
pers. The denominations cannot be said to rest upon the 
creeds; they hang upon one edge of them, the most liberal 
verge, and abandon the rest to oblivion. This attitude is not 
only not essential to organization, it is destructive of it. 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO SUPPRESS INTEM- 
PERANCE. 
(Christian Advocate.] 

UT neither at the polls nor in the lobby can the 
friends of temperance make themselves most effectively 

felt in acting for the suppression of intemperance. In nearly 
all the States there are more laws against drunkenness and the 
liquor trade than are enforced, or than public sentiment in its 
present debauched condition will sustain. Why, then, labor 
for the enactment of more laws, or elect officers to execute 
fhem, in the face of an opposing public sentiment? The 
power most wanted just now is not political and legal, but 
moral and religious and social. The weak points are in the 
families and churches and neighborhoods, and in them should 
the needed reformation begin. Let the pulpits arouse the 








public conscience to a proper sense of the wickedness of this 
whole business of making, vending and drinking intoxieating 
beverages. Let householders discountenance and banish the 
polluting and destructive practice of drinking. Let parents 
impress upon the minds of their children a sense of the crim- 
inality and danger of such indulgences, and let the moral 
sense of the community openly and effectuaHy frown upon 
the whole business, and the results will soon be apparent. 
Let Christian citizens feel that their positions lay upon them 
weighty obligations in this matter ; that as voters, jurors, and 
civil magistrates they can and ought to do much to abate this 
crying abomination of intemperance, and that as members of 
the social body they are bound to give all their influence to 
discountenance the vice of drinking, and to brand as a public 
enemy the dealer in strong drinks. Let our women make 
themselves felt in this business—not, perhaps, in the manner 
of the Western crusaders, whose proceedings were tolerable 
only because they were exceptionable and extraordinary; but 
by petitioning boards of excise against granting licenses; by 
“electioneering,” at the polls if necessary, against all candi- 
dates for the excise boards, who favor “ free rum;” and by 
aiding in all practicable cases the enforcement of the almost 
unknown “Civil Damages Law.” These are some of the 
methods to be used in this work; they are such as all may 
employ, and, if properly used, they would be wonderfully ef- 
fective; better far than holding political conventions and 
scrambling for offices. 


THE ECHO OF AN OLD SONG. 
(Christian Intelligencer.) 


NE highly important principle was announced by 

the late Congress, which has doubtless escaped the 
attention of many, and which we desire, with feelings of 
gratitude to the overruling providence that inspired it, to 
place upon the record as a mark of a species of progress pos- 
sibly destined to have an important influence upon the 
world’s history. 

On the 17th of June last, being the ninety-ninth anniversary 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, and therefore an auspicious day 
for a memorable national act and declaration, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the rules first having been unanimously suspend- 
ed, reported a preamble and resolution recommending to the 
consideration of all civilized nations the principle of arbitra- 
tion as a national substitute for war; and we are glad to be 
able to say they were adopted without a vote in the negative. 
The preamble and resolution were as follows: 

‘* Whereas, War is at all times destructive of the material 
interests of a people, demoralizing in its tendencies, and at 
variance with an enlightened public sentiment, and 

“* Whereas, The ditferences between nations should, in the 
interests of humanity and fraternity, be adjusted if possible 
by international arbitration, therefore, 

** Resolved, That the pee of the United States, being de- 
voted to the policy of peace with all mankind, enjoying its 
blessings and hoping for its permanence and its universal 
adoption, hereby, through their representatives in Congress, 
recommend such arbitration as a national substitute for war ; 
and they further recommend to the See x eg | powers of 
the government, to provide if practicab e that hereafter in 
the treaties made between the United States and foreign pow- 
ers, war shall not be declared by either of the contracting 

arties against the other until efforts have been made to ad- 
just all alleged causes of difficulty by impartial arbitration.” 

Similar resolutions have been adopted by the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, and by the Chamber of Deputies 
of the Kingdom of Italy; and are now under consideration 
by the legislative bodies of other leading European powers. 
Should Germany, France, Russia and Austria join with Great 
Britain, the United States and Italy, in committing them- 
selves to the Christian policy of peace which is embodicd in 
this resolution, a public opinion will be created that will be 
as irresistible over respectable nations as over individuals in 
the narrower spheres of society. When all the nations shall 
have joined in this Christ-like policy, earth will indeed echo 
back the song of the “multitude of the heavenly host” at 
the birth of the Saviour: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


SENATOR CARPENTER AND THE PRESS. 
[Harper’s Weekly.) 

ENATOR CARPENTER is naturally troubled by 

the criticisms upon his extraordinary proposition to try 
in Washington libels published in New York, and he has 
written a letter to the New York Times in justification and 
explanation of his eourse. The Senator will not accuse us of 
any hostility to him, and as we are among those who have 
censured his bill, we owe it to fair play to consider his expla- 
nation. We do it the more willingly because we recognize 
with him the fact of “the almost omnipotent power of the 
press when exercised to the detriment of an individual.” The 
only part of his explanation in which we have any especial 
interest is that which relates to publishing libels. Having as- 
serted that if a New York manufacturer opens a branch 
house in another city, which is managed by an agent, the de- 
linquency of the branch ought to be cognizable by the courts 
of the district in which the branch is situated, he proceeds to 
say that if a newspaper company should establish a branch 
house in Washington, the offenses of that branch should be 
tried there. That may be true; but it is not the case. No 
great journals in New York or elsewhere have branch houses 
of publication in Washington. They bave correspondents and 
a news office; nothing more. Very well, in that case, says 
Senator Carpenter, the paper could not be sued for libel in 
Washington, and the bill has been misunderstood, and I bave 
been injuriously misrepresented. 

Not at all. The Senator’s explanation is an after-thought, 
and for the reason that at the time in the Senate the operation 
of the bill, as understood by the press, was plainly exposed 
by Senators Wadleigh and Bayard, and neither Senator Car- 
penter nor any of the supporters of his bill offered the least 
hint of the explanation which he now makes, and which 
would have been a sufficient answer to the charge that he 
proposed to gag the press. When the apparent wrong which 
was sure to result from his bill was vehemently pointed out 
to him, Mr. Carpenter could not have failed to correct the 
misapprehension if he had believed it to be a misapprehen- 
sion, and if his purpose kad been merely to deal with a branch 
house. That he did not make the correction which he now 
makes is conclusive proof that the charge of those Senators 
was well founded, namely, that Mr. Carpenter meant to try 
in Washington libels that were published in New York and 
elsewhere, and that that was the real object for which the 
bill was framed. We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, 
that Senator Carpenter's defense proves his guilt, and that 
our remarks were fully justified, 
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{RS. PLATTS POEMS. 


By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, cte. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Uo. 

Whatever be the unnameable quality which 
separates the poet from the merely clever and facile 
verse-maker, we are at once made aware of its presence 
as we take to ourselves these pretty pages, up and down 
which our eyes glide, under the sweet beguiling of that 
light that is not upon Jand or sea. This poet’s range is 
not a wide one, nor are her ascensions of the highest; 
but within the realm where dwells the heart of girl- 
hood, womanhood, and motherhood, in what we may 
suppose to be its usual vicissitudes of hope, gaiety, dis- 
enchanting experience, broken illusions, love bearing 
its fruit both of bliss and pain, the dear purchase of 
mid-life’s calmness at the cost of ineffable heart-aches, 
ber utterance is clear, firm, original, imaginative and 
passionate. Nor has she yet reached the top of her 
own powers; for if life be kind to her, she will vot 
leave off this gracious culture of herself until she have 
found a still more adequate expression, and a wider 
and more various compass. Butif we were challenged 
to prove her poetic vocation by the crude credentials 
of samples torn out of her book, we could easily re- 
spond by quoting many snatches in which the forceful 
presence of genuine poetic imagery asserts itself. Here 
for instance, is a picture put upon the canvas in almost 
a single stroke, but with how vivid and strong a like- 
ness : 

—* The great fierce Night 
Might lie beside our cottage, black and wet, 
And make mad, hungry noises.” 


And notice the poet’s way of telling this sad truth that 
many a preacher has preached in prose-fashion, but 
which in this pictured shape comes to us with a new 
impressiveness : 
* Does not Regret 
Walk with us always from the door 
That shuts behind us, though we leave 
Not much to make us grieve ?” 
So, too, in just four lines the poet compresses poetical- 
ly the whole argument of the hard and earthly present 
issuing in one triumphant conclusion towards the 
Vague deliverances of the future: 
“ Scant bread and butter, heat and snow, 
Rude garments, souls too blind and worr 
To climb to Christ for comfort: these 
Are here. And there—the Seas. 
One day this poet stood with her child beside a 
statue, and the chiid said: 
“ That man is Mr. Lincoln, mamma. He 
Was made of marble; we are made of dust.”’ 
It was that speech of the child, wiser than childhood 
knows, which gave the mother the prompting to this 
fine discourse of poetic brooding: 
* One flash of passionate sorrow trembled through 
The dust of which I had been dimly made; 
One fierce, quick wish to be of marble, too— 
Not something meaner, that must fall and fade, 


“* To be forever fair, and still, and cold,’ 
I faintly thought, with faint tears in my sight; 
To stand thus face to face witb Time, and hold 
Between us that uncrumbling charm of white; 


* To see the creatures formed of slighter stuff 

Waver in little dead-leaf whirls away, 
Yet know that I could wait and have enough 
Of frost and dew, enough of dark and day. 


“*——-T would be marble? Wherefore? Just to miss 
The tremors of glad pain that dust must know? 
The grief that settles after some dead kiss ? 
The frown that was a smile not long ago? 


“ Do I forget the stone’s long loneliness? 
The dumb impatience all wan watching brings? 
The looking in blind eyes, in vague distress 
For Christ’s slow Coming and the End of Things? 


“ No, boy of mine, with your young yellow hair, 
Better the dust you scatter with your feet, 
Than marble, which can see not you are fair— 
Than marble, which can feel not you are sweet. 


“ Ay, or than marble which must meet the years 
Without my light relief of murmurous breath ; 
Without the bitter sweetness of my tears— 
Without the love which dust must have for Death.” 


This is subtle, delicate and strong; and besides show- 
ing the author’s present mastery of the instrument 
which is hers, it illustrates incidentally a habit which 
has given to us many of the best things in the book. 
Her poetry is born out of her life; and apparently in 
recent years her company has been that of her own 
children, in whose prattle, as well as in the joy and 
pathos of their earthly lives, she has found the sugges- 
tions of some of her freshest and sweetest poems, 
Thus, the poem entitled ‘‘A Prettier Book” bases 
upon a seemingly slight incident of the nursery a les- 
son of universal application uttered by her with truly 
poetic spirit and power. 

*** He has a prettier book than this,’ 
With many a sob between, he said; 
Then left untouched the night's last kiss, 
And, sweet with sorrow, went to bed. 


A prettier book his brother had ?— 
Yet wonder-pictures were in each, 

The different colors made him sad; 
The equal value—could I teach? 








Ah, whois wiser? . .. . Here wesit, 
Around the world’s great hearth, and look, 
While Life's fire-shadows flash and flit, 
Each wistful in another's book. 


Isee, through fierce and feverish tears, 
Only a darkened hut in mine; 

Yet in my brother’s book appears 
A palace where the torches shine. 


A peasant, seeking bitter bread 

From the unwilling earth to wring, 
Is in my book ; the wine is red, 

There in my brother's, for the king. 


A wedding, where each wedding-guest 
Has wedding garments on, in his,— 
In mine one face in awful rest, 
One coffin never shut, there is! 


In his, on many a bridge of beams 
Between the faint moon and the grass, 

Dressed daintily in dews and dreams, 
The fleet midsummer fairies pass ; 


In mine unearthly mountains rise, 
Unearthly waters foam and roll, 
And—stared at by its deathless eyes— 
The master sells the flend a soul! 


Put out the lights. We will not look 
At pictures any more. We weep, 

* My brother has a prettier book,’ 
And, after tears, we go to sleep.” 


DR. LIEBER. 


On Civil Liberty and § arnt eee 3 Rtg — son pane, 
LL.D. Third Ealittony ey by Theodore D. 
Woolsey. Philadelphia . B. Lippincott Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


We can net recall any other series of books pro- 
duced in America that upon the whole better deserves 
re-editing and re-publication than the three or four 
best works of the late Dr. Lieber, particularly his 
* Political Ethics” and “‘ Political Hermeneutics” and 
the book now laid before us; and it would be a happy 
circumstance if the greeting which President Wool- 
sey’s present labor receives shall encourage him to go 
forward with the task which he has here begun. 

The Civil Liberty is undoubtedly the most important 
of the writings of Dr. Lieber; and under the careful 
and competent revision of Dr. Woolsey it is presented 
to us in a form that will be likely to revive in it the 
interest of all studious Americans. The editor tells 
us, with a characteristically modest reference to his 
own labor upon it, that “it now appears in all impor- 
tant particulars just as the author left it. A few slight 
corrections have been silently introduced into the 
text; the notes have received additions where expla- 
nations of the text seemed required, and where the 
progress of events threw light on the author’s views. 
One or two notes are putin the place of notes in the 
last edition, for special reasons which are indicated in 
the notes themselves. On the whole, while the work 
has been carefully examined, the amount of alteration 
has been very small.” 

With reference to Dr. Lieber’s services to political 
science in this country, the editor has some sentences 
of just and discrimjnating praise. Of that science 
among us he was, Dr. Woolsey thinks, the founder, 
“in so far as by his method, his fullness of historical 
illustrations, his noble ethical feeling, his sound prac- 
tical Judgment, which was of the English rather than 
of the German type, he secured readers among the 
first men of the land, influenced political thought more 
than any one of his contemporaries in the United 
States, and made a lasting impression on many stu- 
dents who were forming themselves for the work of 
life. Severely scientific he could not be called; he 
was sometimes a little verbose, and his abundant 
stores of knowledge and reading were poured pro- 
fusely out on his readers; but I am not sure that a 
writer so full of illustration, so transparent in his feel- 
ings, and with so little reserve, is not the fittest to 
leave a genial remembrance and a happy impression 
in the minds of the largest number of men.’’. 

This book is of great value to Americans in the 
present generation for its aid in enabling us to deal 
wisely with the political problems that are actually 
upon our hands. It isa lucid and faithful presenta- 
tion of the Anglican system of government by checks 
and balances and local self-regulation, as opposed to 
the Gallican system of governmental unity, logical 
simplicity and centralization. together with a pro- 
portionate disregard of local political autbority. 
Though it was first published twenty-one years ago, it is 
going to be needed in America during the next twenty- 
one years even more than during the last. 


MR. ABBOTTS AMERICAN PIONEERS AND 
PATRIOTS. 

David Crockett: His Life and Adventures. By John s. C. 

Abbott. Illustrated. New York: Dodd & Mead 

The faculty of writing interesting meneutioen, 
which Mr. John 8S. C. Abbott has cultivated during a 
long literary life, stands him in good stead in the 
series of American biographies upon which he is now 
engaged. He has already told, with such vivacity of 
style as has made them piquant and attractive, the 
stories of the lives of Daniel Boone, Miles Standish, 
Ferdinand de Soto, Peter Stuyvesant, and Kit Carson. 
We think that those who have accompanied the author 
thus far will find no loss of interest in the biography 
here given of the renowned David Crocket. Theauthor 
regards his present hero as by no means a model man; 
but are presentative man he certainly was. ‘He was 
conspicuously one of a very numerous class, still exist- 





ing, and which has heretofore exerted a very powerful 
influence over this republic. As such, his wild and 
wondrous life is worthy of the study of every patriot. 
Of this class, their modes of life and habits of thought, 
the majority of our citizens know as little as they do 
of the manners and customs of the Comanche Indians. 
No man can make his name known to the forty miil- 
lions of this great and busy republic who has not some- 
thing very remarkable in his character or his career. 
But there is probably not one adult American in all 
these widespread States who has not heard of David 
Crockett. His life is a veritable romance, with the 
additional charm of unquestionable truth. It opens to 
the reader scenes in the lives of the lowly, and a state 
of semi-civilization of which but few of them can 
have the faintest idea.” Of the truth of the last sen- 
tence, Mr. Abbott’s book is an abundant proof.. He 
has told with great skill and spirit of his adventures 
from youth to old age, of his life as a soldier, as an In- 
dian fighter, as a pioneer and hunter, as a legislator, as 
a traveler, and as a disappointed politician. The nar- 
rative of his tragical death among the Mexicans is par- 
ticularly vivid. 
NOTES. 

In an exquisite little volume of nearly three 
hundred pages Macmillan & Co. publish Scottish Song: 
A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland, com- 
piled and arranged with brief notes by Mary Carlyle 
Aitken. The selection seems to us to have been very 
felicitously made, and to represent in compact and 
pleasing shape quite a perfect anthology of the hearty, 
melodious, and racy lyrics of Scotland. 


The fifth series of theological lectures on the 
Cunningham foundation was delivered in the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, by Robert Rainy, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in New College. These lectures 
are now published in book form by T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh, and may be had in this country of Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. The subject chosen by Dr. 
Rainy is stated in the title of his book, Delivery and 
Development of Christian Doctrine. He treats mainly 
of three points: First, the utterance of doctrine as a 
function of the believing mind; second, of develop- 
ment of doctrine; and third, of creeds. All this is done 
necessarily in a somewhat outlined and sketchy fash- 
ion, in six lectures. It is a vigorous and stimulating 
discussion. 

Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master of the famous 
Harrow School in England, has issued, through Mac- 
millan & Co.,.A Compendious Dictionary of the French 
Language, both French-English and English-French. 
The work is singularly full and complete, and yet is 
almost small enough to be carried around in one’s 
pocket. The distinctive feature of the work is that 
the etymologies of the French words are given, the 
author following Littré, Schéler and Brachet. Be- 
sides, the book contains a list of ‘diverging deriva- 
tions,” and very full chronological and historical tables 
of French Literature. 

A book filled by a sweet and soothing spirit is 
Songs of Consolation, by Isa Craig Knox, published in 
a style of tasteful elegance by Macmillan & Co.—In 
the Fortnightly Review for June, of which the Amer- 
ican edition is by Henry Holt & Co., Alfred R. Wallace 
continues his scientific ‘‘ Defense of Modern Spiritual- 
ism,’’ Richard Jefferies discusses ‘“‘the Power of the 
Farmers,” Frederic Harrison talks about “ France” ; 
and there are other striking contributions by Cliffe 
Leslie, John Morley, Karl Hillebrand and others.— 
John Miller of Princeton has written a book of un- 
common originality and argumentative power called 
Fetich in Theology; or Doctrinalism Twin to Ritual- 
ism. Its publishers are Dodd & Mead.—J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. have issued in handsome book-form Volume 
XIII. of Lippincott’s Magazine.—H. V. & H. W. Poor 
have issued their valuable Manual of the Railroads of 
the United States, for 1874-75, this being the seventh 
series of the work.—E. J. Goodrich of Oberlin, O., 
publishes a book relating to the writer’s personal ex- 
perience, called Jesus the Cure of Skepticism. 


The following are the latest novels in our hands : 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., The Second Wife, A Ro- 
mance from the German of E. Marlitt, translated by 
Mrs. A. L Wister.—From Wm. F. Gill & Co., A Dan- 
gerous Game, by Edmund Yates.—From G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co., So Fair, Yet False; Or, Pourquoi? by 
Eugene Chavette, translated from the French by O. 
Vibeur.—From the National Temperance Society, The 
Model Landlord, by Mrs. M. A. Holt; Wealth and 
Wine, by Miss M. D. Chellis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
whit be ackn Cledged in its earlicst subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
{ , Mary lyle, “ Scottish Song.”.......--..+.. Macmillan. 
Chavette Carty: » Fair, Yet False. escnhes G. W. Carleton. 
Chellis, Sis . D.,,* Wealth and Wine.” National Temp. Soc’y. 
Granville, Arthur,“ Steam team Ship end d Yacht Signals.’ 
: ne trau & Raynor, a 
= odel Landlord.” ‘em ee 
gly ty Te Sy ne esesedereces E. y Goodse berlin. 
Knox, Isa nite of eae." Y eeseeess-Macmian. 
pietacott 8 agazine. paceccccgcchsdecgpoogeteseecce . 
Railroads of the Gates States, 1874’ 
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Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue Gorn. Company, the well- 
known Silyersmiti:3 Of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the mcbest and largest 
assortment of choice articles i” silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts u/'4 gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is a most delicate and healthful Summer 
food for invalids and children. Many 
eminent physicians say it is equal to 
arrowroot. 





Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, 
and keep your roof from leaking? Fire- 
proof, economical, durable. Testimoni- 
als free. Local agents wanted. We have 
no connection with parties who copy our 
advertisement. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 
No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





Lapies! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt's Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Geo. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 





No Complimentary Statue 


is needed for the man who gave Sozodont to 
the world. Millions of teeth, preserved from 
decay by this peerless Tooth Wash, vouch for 


its value. How fragrant is the breath per- 
fumed by its aroma! 
A Material Point 


In favor ef the “ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine is that you yourself may soon be- 
come expert in using it, and that then it will 
save you an infinity of labor and worry insep- 
arable from other sewing machines. 


Pretty Feet 


Should be shod in English Channel Shoes. 
All ladies insist on having them. They show 

a dark line around the sole near the edge. 
They never wear ragged. They wear longer, 
and cost no more. 








TuurstTon’s [vory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 


healthy. Sold by Druggists, and 50 cents 
r bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
holesale Agents. 





Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less ng ee take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 











To eae rely Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Larg est dealers inand makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 

VANDERBURGH, WELLS 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
English and “American Books 


NEw CATALOGUE, ‘No. 38, FREE. 


at Brothers. 3 Beekman St. 
pposite New Post-office. 


BK & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 

. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STERBOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MBGA PES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


ESS ork. 











as ity. First premium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
AD) DYER TISERS } Send twenty-five cents to 
Gro. P. WELL & Co., 41 Park ore York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred containing 
lists of newspapers, and showi 
lost of advertising. 





A. FAMOUS 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Tested and used for 18 years with unparalleled 
success and usefulness. be pe and indispen- 
sable to Brain workers, a paren of sedentary 
occupations one babita. Det cate Ladies and chil- 
dren, and all whose vocations require the exercise 
of the mental and intellectual powers, and the ex- 
SS ef Vital Force and Nervous Power and 
y. 





WINCHESTER’S 


J . 

Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 

This justly famous chemical pre 

perfectly to the system that iopeptant i iets 
pe! life-sustaining element, PHOSPHORU hich 
isa ny | new ay inviccsatios and vital 
izing Chemical F for the in, Nervous Sys- 
tem? and Biood, a of contin eg J iA an 
agent for the preservation, maintenan 
ey < the health and strength, ona aoe tof 
body and brain 

This preparation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
most perfect Tonic ever discovered, rapidly and 
permanently building up. invigorating and vitaliz- 

mg the entire nervous and — agatems. 

rices $1 and $2 per bottle pared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE ot are 0 | 4 
sent fre most ingenious work 


objects Sona. © pictures in one. 
study and gem te arr 
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THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by S. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MoRGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $8.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 

7 Orga..;—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars ¢Vverywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mau, Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to Cuvhon Cuotns of al] denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by muil, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur. 10 ct. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Sones OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
““ The Song Queen,’ “ The Song King,” &c. 

The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 

% TiN > 
SONGS of LOVE,|% 

FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDBAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per cozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
_CINCINNATI, oO. 





NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
FOR 1874-1875. 


THE LEADER!! 
pit ae ttt EMERSON, 


st, and will contain 
‘ourse, and a large 

amount of new and choice music for Choirs con- 

ventions and Singing ng Classes. Specimen 

now ready, and will be mailed, post-free, on eoell- 

cation. 


Price, $1.38, or $12 per doz. 


THE EMERSON NEW METHOD 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. 8. B. MATHEWS. £2.50. 
oe the Newest and very best of the New 
e 








GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


By Gzo. L. OsGoop. $4.00. 
New and very superivr book for Voice Training. 





Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the EigutH German edition by 
J.C. D. PARKER. Price $2.00. 


Prepared expressly for the Lei 
and isa complete and reliable 
position. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


ic Conservatory, 
grammar of Com- 








FAS, ACCOM PANIMENTS to seventy fa- 
vorite songs may be found in “* Home Songs,” 
a yolume of sheet music size, comteiping. 120 pages 
se) ‘om the most pular compositions of 

Wallace, Millard, Abt, Pinsuti, Balfe, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Claribel, etc. The only work in which every 
son, written to one or nearly the same accom 
paniment. When one is rx the player is fa- 

miliar with 3: a ? ntly bound in, 
cloth, gold lettered, $2.25, ynolds & Co. 
1263 Broad dway. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
PRA Re el 
isn ait feeb Price, in 


vr Doz.: $0 pe 
A pectan rds 35 


Paper C Cover malked for 
Prbdli nave, HORACE WATERS & SON, 
45i Broadway, Rew York, P.O. Box 3567. 











BROOKS LOCATI ION, the “City of 
Laem in the Suburbs. 

pe MOR Sy 
J y lim to € 

SEMINARY eT his arranged in Prepar- 

ory and Collegiate Courses. 

2 Latte es poagaces for Vassar 

FOR YOUNG Gollese. F rincipal, Mrs. M. 

B hite. Teachers—7 

resident, 2 non-resident. For 

rticulars address EDWARD 


LADIES e ) HITE, Poughkeepsie, mm Be 
-[ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and the next term will begin 
October 1st. Information in regard to admission 
uM and pecuniary aid will be sent on application to 
Prot ole senena, D.D., or Prof. E. J. Young, 








HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. The next term of Wheaton Female 
avon will —— Thursday, Sept. Wth, 1874. This 
or Ay mom institution, healthfully and pleas- 
located, offers rare ‘advantages to young 
Indies seeking a thorough and liberal education. 
Musical training unsurpassed by that of any school 
in New England. Ridin oe under a com- 
petent teacher, on reasona rms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. MBTCALK, | Principal. 
(COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, * 
Course of Study com rehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts —. Instraction therough. Fall Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETS LL, Pr neta and Proprietor. 


.DW ARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 
+4 and Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., begins its 





2th year Septembe' ber 22, perannum. Six pro- 
focsors y~ e 45 pupils for gvllege, Scientitic 
School or aeons. essrs. Hoffman & Flack, 


Associate Principals 


MRS, SYLYANUS EEED'S 
English, French, a Boardi a and Day 
Sy for young ~~ & ‘and a ittle = os.6and8 

St., New York, REOPENS Oct l. PROF. 
NAIRNE. of Columbia College, has the depart- 
ment of Belles-Lettres and Metaphysics. 





‘OMAN’ S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue 
22d Street, Philadelphia. The twenty-fifth 
session will open Thursday, Oct. lst, La] 


-two weeks. For 
ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 


.DEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
P opens Sept. 9th, 1874. A new Gymnasium. 
or ——. 


‘OL. CHAS. J. WRIGHT, A. 
ROBERT DONALD, A.M. 


THE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
ues ab, Ba" Sept. 16, 1874. Apply to Miss N. C. 

1 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, New 
—- 





ean. 


M. } Principals. 








THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


or 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


¥F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Qrganized in 1843. 


Every ye holder entitled to an equitable 
share of t early surplus. No stockholders. 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring shows 290,000,000. 

It has paid $22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
so paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are. 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Policies of ail approved forms issued on sound 


ves. 

wt ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
000 insured lives. 

can A. McCurDy, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Boorstery- 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
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Ata Great Sacrifice. 


Over 2,000 Fine Silk Parasols and Sun Umbrellas 
from $1.50 to to $9.90. 
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100 Cases Boys’ cnd Girls’ Straw Hats at 340. and 
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The Count de Chambord has once more opened 
his mouth—and put his foot in it. In other 
words, his latest manifesto is believed to be fatal 
to his hopes as King of France by right divine. 
McMahon evidently means to be master during 
the Septennat, which will not expire until the 
end of six and a-half years. If France can be 
kept quiet under his rule for that length of time, 
she will indeed be fortunate. 

— — +e 

The Protestant missionaries of all denominations 
and nationalities in Tarkey have joined in an ap- 
peal to the Christian powers of Europe and Amer- 
ica in behalf of three men who have been seized, 
imprisoned, very cruclly treated, and forcibly en- 
rolled in the Turkish Army, for no other crime 
than that of being Christians. It is claimed that 
the Turkish officials have in this case infringed the 
religious liberty of the three men in question, and, 
by disregarding all remonstrance on the subject, 
have exhibited a persistent determination to vio- 
late Article IX. of the Treaty of Paris, which rati- 
fies the Hati Shereef, guaranteeing religious 
toleration to all subjects of the Sublime Porte 
without distinction. The missionaries say : 

“That unoffending men, heads of families wholly depend- 
ent on them, while quietly engaged in the humble and honest 
avocation of teachers, should be suddenly seized, by order of 
government, chained as felons and driven before mounted 
horsemen, who held the ropes by which their arms were tight- 
ly bound behind their backs until from sheer exhaustion 
they sank under the torture; that these men should thus be 
driven through the length of the land in the sight of an igno- 
rant population, who knew of no crime laid to their charge, 
except that they professed the religion of Christ; that when 
they reached Damascus, the focus of that fierce massacre of 
1860, they were imprisoned and maltreated, their religion re- 
viled and the exercise of its worship denied them, and that 
they should then be illegally drafted into the army, as only 
condemned criminals are forced into it; that all this, and 
much more of the like nature, should be done in the broad 
gaze of the whole Islamic population of Syria and Damascus, 
is not only a sad humiliation to all bearing the Christian 
name, but directly calculated to bring about a repetition of 
the awful scenes of 1860. To forestall and prevent such disas- 
trous calamities, the undersigned beg leave, most respectfully 
and earnestly, to request the Christian Powers to institute a 
thorough investigation into this whole subject.” 

We trust this appeal will be heeded, and that 

some way will be devised for the deliverance of the 

men thus persecuted. It is a shame that in this age 

of the world men of any country should be pro- 

scribed and torn from their families and oceupa- 

tions on account of their religious opinions. 
—_+>e——_—_- 

We believe that God’s love goes out to men in 
all their sin and wretchedness, arousing in them 
a desire for goodness, and that the moment any 
sinner turns, however imperfectly, toward his 
Heavenly Father, he meets a welcome swifter than 
the earthly father gives to the returning prodigal. 
To declare this free, abundant, pardoning love ; to 
manifest to men by word and life the disposition 
that fills the Father's heart—this was a great part 
of Christ’s work. Love takes practical effect just 
so far and so fast as a man co-operating with it by 
his own effort rises out of sin into holiness. The 
notion that the great work is done in an instant; 
that with the first entering ray of forgiveness the 
man’s whole condition is transformed, and the 
renovation of his character is a secondary and 
subsidiary matter—we do not in the least believe. 
We think of man as lying sunk in the degradation 
and misery of sin; and to him comes his Heavenly 
Father, revealed in Jesus Christ, and offers him 
in love a helping hand, to assist him in struggling 
up into purity and love and all rightness and 
sweetness of life. The whole significance and 





force of the disclosure of God through Christ 
comes just here; that it is the nature of Divine 
Love to work in men to will and to do of God’s 
good pleasure, 7. e., to be righteous; and right- 
eousness in Scripture signifies what in our day is 
meant by the word MANHOOD, when used in its 
best sense. But no, say others; the man lying in 
his sin and misery is told, ‘‘ You are constituted 
at once a perfectly acceptable man before God. 
Christ’s righteousness is not only an exciting 
cause of righteousness in you, but it is in its sub- 
stance and whole virtue imputed, or made over to 
you. You receive credit on God’s books for the in- 
finite goodness of somebody else. In his sight, 
you are from this moment as free from blame 
and as acceptable as if you were holy. That you 
should actually become holy in your own life is 
desirable and necessary, but the main thing is al- 
ready accomplished. God treats you as if you 
were good; your becoming good is quite another 
affair.” Any such idea as this we wholly disavow, 
and hold, as opposed to it, that it is by makiny 
men good, and not by pretending that they are 
good when they are not, that God saves them. If 
that be heresy, make the most of it. 








THE REVEALING DAY. 


NE sublime image in the Scriptures has taken 
strong hold of the imaginations and hearts 
of men. It is that of a great Day of Judgment, 
when, in the sight of the Universe, every wrong 
shall be righted, and perfect justice be awarded to 
all. Toward that day have looked, with unuttera- 
ble longing, myriads who have suffered under the 
strange and seemingly unequal conditions of thig 
life. The promise of it is the Divine response to 
the yearning of the heart to see right and justice 
enthroned over the earth. 

In thinking of that coming day, we are on the 
one hand to rise above the material imagery by 
which a great spiritual fact is veiled. We are not 
to expect a literal coming of the Almighty upon 
visible and substantial clouds, and with audible 
peal of trumpets, or a literal marshaling of the 
generations of men upon some great plain. But 
we are to rest in full assurance upon this: that, in 
the future life, there wiil be to us a disclosure full 
and wonderful beyond our power to imagine, of 
the regulation of the Universe by divine and per- 
fect justice. 

It is not to be supposed that the Almighty does 
in any wise postpone to some distant time the 
right adjustment of affairs. He does not, like a 
human creditor, let an account run fora long time 
without a settlement, and then clear it at a stroke. 
His justice is eternal and constant. He is always 
administering the world in righteousness. What 
the future will bring will be not a change on his 
part, not a remedying of what he has before let 
pass, but an opening of our eyes to what he has 
always been doing. 

One of the noblest scenes of the Old Testament 
is that described in the sixth chapter of 2d Kings. 
In the night, the king of Syria with a mighty host 
encamped about the town where dwelt the proph- 
et Elisha. In the morning the prophet’s servant 
went out and returned in terror with the news. 
‘* Alas, my master! how shall we do?’ And Elisha 
answered, ‘‘ Fear not ; for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” And he 
prayed, saying: ‘‘ Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, 
that he may see.” And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man, and he saw: and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha. 

“ Open our eyes, that we may see!” That is the 
only prayer we need to utter when troubles, like a 
host, encamp against us. The horses and chariots 
of fire are about us before we pray. The Lord's 
guardianship never fails. All we need for our 
comfort is to know that he is there. And the light 
of the great day will show this: that the whole 
course of the world’s history, and every moment 
of each man’s life, has been under the superinten- 
dence of perfect goodness. 

That day will fulfil the longing desire of men’s 
hearts in this, that it will vindicate the ways of 
God. That which now we take by faith will then 
be clear to sight. That vision will fill the eyes 
with satisfaction unutterable. For that men have 
hungered supremely. ‘Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?’ The cry has echoed from 
Abraham’s time down through every generation. 
It is the burden of the highest souls whose experi- 
ence is recorded in the Old Testament. It is the 
ery of Job, crushed less by the loss of all he had 
than by the doubt of the Almighty’s goodness, 
The Psalnist sings in clouds or in sunshine, as he 





is distressed by the Lord’s mysterious dealings, or 
uplifted into a sense that his justice is sure. We 
feel the divinity of Christ in nothing more than 
this, that he stands in an atmosphere serene and 
radiant with the conscious presence of the Father. 
Here the New Testament gets its key-note of tri- 
umph. Yet, over and again, in every man’s expe- 
rience, comes the cloud and doubt. Blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet have believed ; 
who build their lives on this rock,—faith in a 
righteous God. 

That faith shall be more than justified when, be- 
yond these shadows, we stand in the light. Then 
we shall see that the ways of God were “dark 
from excess of light ;” that they were mysterious 
becanse we could not comprehend the transcend- 
ent purposes of good which inspired them. We 
are here, as some one has said, like tiny insects 
creeping upon a picture of Raphael, unable in a 
life-time to traverse an inch of the canvas ; how 
should we comprehend the glorious beauty which 
the artist has wrought? We shall know, in that 
day, that every calamity that swept away life or 
happiness, every blow that smote the heart and 
emptied the life, was love’s messenger. What 
utter humility and tenderness of gratitude will fill 
us as we see that when we seemed utterly for- 
saken we were enfolded in our Father's arms! 
Happy then they who can say “ Not seeing thee, 
we trusted thee.” 

But, the great disclosures of the future life will 
extend not to God’s ways only but to our own 
lives. Weshall see then a significance of good and 
evil in our acts which now we only dimly feel. No 
man sees more than the beginning of the outwork- 
ing consequences of his actions. We are like men 
working in the dark, who know not their own 
work until morning breaks upon them. There 
seems strange inconsequence, strange confusion, 
in the progressof human lives. The prizes appear 
to fall often to the wrong ones. The best people 
are sometimes buried in obscurity. Those who 
stand high in power, in fame, in the things which 
men most desire, are often coarse and base na- 
tures. The nobler goods of life, peace of mind, 
conscious harmony with other lives, the power of 
conferring happiness, fall often in ways strangely 
disproportioned to apparent desert. One man 
sees himself a great benefactor because nature has 
given him talents or circumstances have given 
him wealth; another, of purer and nobler pur- 
pose, finds himself shut off from any visible op- 
portunity of usefulness. One man of selfish and 
animal disposition is always happy, because he 
has inherited a sound body and a cheerful tem- 
perament, while a saint is tortured by hypochon- 
dria. Life is full of such incongruities. Every 
person has felt in his own experience something 
of the strange disproportion between merit and 
reward which seems to prevail everywhere. 

But, underneath this seeming chaos, discerned 
only by glimpses, works steadily and forever the 
Divine law—goodness is blessed, sin brings evil. 
The ways in which that law works itself out, with- 
out one failure, will be clear to our eyes hereafter. 
We are sowing wheat or tares every hour, and we 
go our way, and know nothing of what follows. 
Some day, in God’s time, we shall see the harvest. 
No miracle is wrought, but every single seed 
brings forth after its kind, and as we have sown, 
so we reap—golden grain of ennobled character, 
other lives blessed and set upon a work of blessing 
yet others, joy, and peace, and life; or, miserable 
weeds of blight and sorrow and death. 

We are like workmen set each by the architect 
upon some single bit of carving. One has 'given 
him to fashion a fragment where incompleteness 
breaks a promise of beauty. Another has set him 
only level lines and surfaces of blank monotony. 
To one it falls to carve a head without a body ; to 
another, a lovely face; to another a grotesque vis- 
age ; to most, patterns of little grace or meaning. 
But the task of each demands long labor and ut- 
most care. At last, the various blocks are put to- 
gether, and lo, there rises a glorious cathedral 
filling eye and heart with its majesty and loveli 
ness, stirring the soul with heavenward motions, 
destined to draw to it and shelter within itself one 
generation after another of devout worshipers. 

So, the temple of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, is building through the ages. Who- 
ever in high place or in low is living the life of 
fidelity and love is carving a stone for that fabric. 
The pattern for his work is given by the Master in 
the heart of every one that humbly asks it. That 
which conscience approves, that above all which 
love inspires, is the seed of a heavenly harvest. 
Be patient, and hope unto the end. The morning 
shall dawn, when the long-suffering One shall show 
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to our longing eyes that for which we have wait- 
ed, and the fulfillment shall transcend our highest 
hope. 











A PLEA FOR THE PROVINCIAL. 


HE dead and the absent have no friends, says 

the proverb. It is the fashion to be cosmo- 
politan, and the credit of provincialism long ago 
expired. Local attachments and interests are 
supposed to hint at a narrow mind. The flavor 
of the soil is accounted a rustical blemish. Ubi 
libertas, ibi patria, sounds so lofty a sentiment 
that patriotism itself seems a limited and selfish 
passion. The man whose knowledge of his kind 
is comprised in the morning journal’s summary of 
news prides himself on being a citizen of the 
world. 

In America this declension of state pride and 
expansion of state boundaries has been a curious 
transformation. When Mademoiselle Virginie de 
La Fayette arrived in this world and was straight- 
way christened by her father in remembrance of 
colonial good-fellowship, Washington wrote to 
him to thank him for naming a child after ‘‘ my 
country.” Long after that, President Monroe 
spoke of Virginia in the same large manner. The 
early patriots never shook off the feeling which 
their dependence on England had generated. 

The war of 1812, but much more the Civil War, 
enlarged this state pride and broadened this pro- 
vincialism. Steam and the telegraph lent them- 
selves to the same end. The close business rela- 
tions of the metropolis with the prairies, the 
intimacies that the great summer hotels bring 
about, the circulation of the omnipresent news- 
paper, which sets agog the men of Kansas and of 
Maine about the same political or social topic; 
the wide diffusion of the gazettes of fashion, rous- 
ing the women of Nevada and of Florida alike to 
the importance of the latest polonaise; all these 
things induce a certain uniformity of conduct and 
appearance, a tame likeness of sentiment and 
vocabulary. Hosea Biglow travels, to-day, from 
Braintree to Yo Semite in the conventional pepper- 
and-salt suit, acknowledges in his mode of speech 
the plenary inspiration of grammar and diction- 
ary, and never once lays himself open to the sus- 
picion of Yankee birth and Yankee wit. 

Lest it should be thought provincial, New York 
copies the late hours and table manners of Lon- 
don, the fashions and social enthusiasms of Paris. 
Haunted by the same fear, Washington and Chi- 
cago copy New York. Disturbed by a like appre- 
hension, Factoryville and Miller’s Corners model 
themselves upon Washington and Chicago. The 
town giggles over the aping of the village. The 
city laughs at the lifeless imitation of the town. 
That vast bulk which likes to call itself the me- 
tropolis smiles at the pushing of its lesser rivals. 
And London and Paris lift their eyebrows at the 
extravagant straining of New York, if they con- 
descend to consider her manners and methods at 
all. Yet, in their way, London and Paris are pro- 
vincial too. Indeed, your true citizen of the 
world, superior to local prejudice, insensible to 
local attachments, setting no one local habitation 
and name above another, seems to find his arche- 
type in the Bushman floating down stream on his 
pretmpted log, careless to what new hunting- 
ground the current may sweep him. 

Yet there is a good word to be said for provin- 
cialism. It is petty only when it makes its own 
achievewents, ambitions, successes, possessions, 
the standard of worth in those matters. It is in- 
tolerable only when it declares that ‘‘ difference 
from me is the measure of absurdity.” And this 
manifestation of it is quite as likely to be rampant 
in The New York Macrocosm or The Boston Uni- 
verse, as in any village weekly. It is quite as 
conspicuous at Grace Church or the Park as in 
any lyceum audience in the land. 

The spirit of a good provincialism is one of the 
great forces of the world. Plain men who loved 
their humble birthplace, their rough fields, their 
inherited faith, their traditions, have been the au- 
thors and finishers of all worthy revolutions since 
the world stood. This provincialism is the source 
whence cities draw their brain and brawn. It is 
proverbial that the city-bred sons of rich men are, 
like the conies, a feeble folk. Too much attrition 
seems to rub out their idiosyncrasies. They be- 
come too cosmopolitan to be individual. Up from 
the provinces comes the country lad, with knobby 
hands and protuberant mentality, and beats the 
citizen on his own ground. 

Unfortunately, this rustic commonly learns to 
despise that simplicity which seems to him pro- 
vincial, and to exchange it for an affectation of 





cosmopolitism. When he builds his summer house 
it recalls his city mansion. He takes his urban 
housekeeping to the fields and corrupts the inde- 
pendence and the taste of his country neighbors 
with civic splendors. Shakespeare’s clown had a 
better sense of the fitness of things. He found 
court practices as ridiculous in the country as 
country ways would prove mockable at the court. 
He might, indeed, stand as the type of the wise 
provincial, loving his own manner of life, interest- 
ed in all its details, affecting nothing, yet acknowl- 
edging the value and charm of a wholly different 
existence, and willing to learn whatever that had 
to teach. 

In these July heats the moralist may be par- 
doned if he ignore the effect of provincialism upon 
politics and the national debt. But there are evi- 
dent reasons why the national prosperity is bound 
up with this cultivation of local attachments and 
this fostering of local pride. Independence of 
character would strike up vigorously from that 
rich soil, and it is a growth which has seemed to 
dwindle and.peak of late. In the name of all good 
things, let us maintain a healthy provincialism. 
And let us see to it that we have just cause. 








THE SECRET OF EGYPT. 


\ HAT calm of sphinx, what solid silence of 

the pyramids, is proof against the all-search- 
ing spirit of the nineteenth century? Egypt, the 
morning land of mystery, has fronted the ages 
with fixed serenity, and the waves of thought have 
fretted and spent themselves against her stones in 
vain. But our century bears a golden key, which 
unlocks door after door in the dusty labyrinths of 
the past. Zo compare isto know. And not only 
speech and language, but religion itself, and the 
mysteries of the human soul, the record of God’s 
writing in the heart of man, stand revealed by this 
new method of science, which is but nature’s 
method, after all. 

To minds trained in the Mosaic cosmogony, the 
slight hint of the Hebrew record that Moses was 
learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians is per- 
haps an unnoted link in the chain that bound his 
nation to their oppressors. The claim of the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they were peculiarly the favored 
people of the Most High, is justified to many 
minds by the passion of worship and singleness 
of heart with which prophet and people cling, 
through vicissitudes of idolatrous surrounding, to 
the lofty idea of one God. The slender gleam of 
divine light, shining through the tent of Abra- 
ham, and growing in glow and intensity until it 
becomes a pillar of fire amid the darkness of the 
desert march, seems to leave all the world beside 
in gloom profound. But when we read on the 
temple of Sais an inscription older than Moses, 
older than Abraham, ‘‘I am whois, has been, and 
ever shall be,” the sunlight breaks forth again on 
that ancient world. The clouds of formula and 
mystery in which the priests of Egypt, like the 
Romanists of later days, enwrapped and darkened 
the simple unity of their faith, roll away and give 
us the lofty utterance of an earlier time. This 
handwriting on the wall of temple and tomb bears 
witness that, before the Pyramids were built, not 
only did the Egyptian possess a written language, 
but that a strongly spiritual religion, an earnest 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and a faith 
in future rewards and punishments were his also. 
The silence of the early Hebrew scriptures as to 
a life hereafter is in striking contrast to the far- 
reaching vision of some of these Egyptian hymns. 
To the researches of a French scholar, Auguste 
Mariette, we owe such passages as this from a 
hymn to the sun: “ Hail to thee that cir- 
clest about the heavens . . gold is as naught 
compared to thy beams. The lands divine, they 
are seen in pictures ; the countries of Arabia, they 
have been numbered ; thou alone art concealed ! 
Thy transformations are equal to those of the 
celestial ocean; it marches as thou marchest. 
Grant that I reach the land of eternity and the 
region of them that have been approved; that I 


be reunited with the fair and wise spirits of Ker-_ 


nefer; that I appear among them to contemplate 
thy beauty on the morning of each day.” 

The French scholar scarce needs to remind us 
that behind the symbol the divine thought is shin- 
ing, and that on the summit of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon hovers asole God, ‘hidden in the inacces- 
sible depths of his own essence.” 

In striking coincidence with the Hebraic battle- 
hymns are those which commemorate the conquests 
and valor of Egyptian kings. Indeed, so close is 
the kinship that Mr. Bayard Taylor, whose 77vi- 
bune letters from the East we commend to all our 





readers, seems justified in concluding ‘that the 
Hebrew literature draws its style and character as 
directly from the Egyptian as the Latin does from 
the Greek. If the lofty theism preserved as a 
mystery in the sanctums of the temples struck a 
far profounder root in Israel during its free and 


glorious ages, and blossomed in the highest and 
divinest forms of spiritual aspiration, the tone and 
cadence of its expression suggest none the less the 
language of the Nile.” 

By greater and more permanent conquests than 
Napoleon’s, his countrymen seem destined to sub- 
due and hold the country of the Pyramids. Chain- 
pollion leads the long line of investigators; En- 
glishmen and Germans follow in his track with 
slight deviation of the tracing finger ; and to the 
devoted labors of Auguste Mariette Egypt owes 
not only a magnificent museum of statues and 
treasures four thousand years old, but a patient 
reading of her records in papyrus and stone. 

We are given to ignore God's dealings with 
other races, other faiths than ours. We as- 
sume that the Creator of all the earth has left 
two-thirds of its inhabitants to grope in spiritual 
darkness, where darkness is death. With what 
sublime rebuke to the narrowness of our ideals 
comes this ancient inscription from an Egyptian 
tomb: ‘‘Through my love have I drawn near to 
God. I have given bread to him who was hungry, 
water to him who was athirst, garments to him 
who was naked, and a place of shelter to the aban- 
doned.” 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We are authorized by Mr. Abraham L. Earle, 
Secretary of the International Free Trade Alliance, to 
say that the pamphlet entitled Our Revenue System 
and the Civil Service Reform, referred to in a recent 
editorial, may be had free of cost by addressing him 
at the Comptroller’s Office in this city. 


—The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that it has no power to review the action of the 
Boston School Committee in excluding women, regu- 
larly elected, from seats in that body. This decision 
surprises everybody, and is generally regarded as a 
technical evasion of the question which the Court 
should have squarely met. The Legislature at once 
passed a law, to take effect immediately, declaring: 
‘“*No woman shall be deemed ineligible on account of 
sex to serve on School Committees.” If the Boston 
School Committee disregards this law, what can be 
done? No peualty is annexed for its violation, and the 
remedy lies, we suppose, in another appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, which, with this law before it, may not 
be able any longer to evade a decision. 


—Would not the method of voting prescribed 
and practiced in California, if introduced in this part of 
the country, obviate some of the evils usually attend- 
ing elections? Would it not tend to preserve the peace, 
to guard against fraud, and make the voter more in- 
dependent of dictation? The method is thus described: 
There is no crowd around the polling-place as in the 
Eastern States. The crowd is half a square or more 
distant. The streets and sidewalksare almost deserted 
for a hundred feet each way from where the judges sit. 
Over that vacant space goes now and then avoter with 
his folded ballot in hishand. He is not allowed even 
to open it within a hundred feet of the box in which 
he is to depositit. He is not permitted within that 
distance to talk to anyone about his vote. All the elec- 
tioneering must be done at a distance, and the man, 
when his mind is made up and his ballot folded twice, 
marches all alone from the crowd, all alone over the 
vacant space, realizing that he is perfectly free and 
individually responsible. He marches up like a man, 
with no canvasser or candidate to watch him, and de- 
posits his folded ballot in the box. 


—A correspondent wastes his ink in an attempt 
to convince us that Freemasons are the very people 


‘to lay the corner-stones of public buildings, because, 


he says, the word ‘‘ Freemasonry”’ shows the institu- 
tion to be “open to all of the male (!) sex, subject to 
a few conditions; because it is ‘“*evangelical,” and 
“embraces the poor as readily as the rich, and will 
shake hands with the poor Hottentot as well as with 
the most intelligent man ;”’ because “ one of its princi- 
pal rules is to loveall men and doall the good possible ;”’ 
because. it is “‘no more secret than a church,” etc. 
Now every church, whether Catholic or Protestant, is 
open not only to all men but to all women, “subject 
taa few conditions,’’ and embraces the poor as well as 
the rich, the ignorant as well as the learned; but when 
did any Christian denomination ever claim the right, 
on these or any other grounds, to lay the corner-stones 
of public buildings and to obtrudeits ceremonies upon 
dissenters? The Baptists, the Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, the Episcopalians, are each of them more 
numerous in the United States than the Freemasons, 
and one of the rules of each is to “love all men and do 
all the good possib¥;” but neither of them would be 
guilty of the impertinence of insisting that the busi- 
ness of laying the corner-stones of buildings for public 
uses should be confided to its care. The Freemasons, 
admitting all that our correspondent says, are still less 
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entitled to such distinctiox, The statement that Free- 
masonry is “evangelical,” ard no more a secret in- 
stitution than a church, is, it nust be confessed, rather 
startling to persons of common intelligence. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


"1, Will you please geve me your views on the kingdom 
of heaven as proclaimed by Christ? 


HEREVER Christ is King there is the kingdom 

of heaven. Where is that but in the heart of the sin- 
cere follower of his teachings. “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” Clearly this is a moral state. When the king- 
dom of God is within you, then are you in it. You enter into 
the kingdom of heaven when you set yourself to serve God 
with singleness of heart. When Christ tells us to seek first 
“the kingdom of God” he is not telling us of a doctrine, nor 
of an ordinance, nor of a church-membership, nor even of an 
* experience,”—but that nobleness of character—Christlike- 
ness—is most infinitely more than all other objects, whether 
of avarice, ambition or aspiration. 


2. Please explain to inquiring friends John ix. 31. 
* Now we know that God heareth not sinners ; but if 
any man be a worshiper of God, him he heareth.” Is 
there a pegin that on which a sinner may hang a hope? 


You quote the words of the man born blind whom Jesus 
restored—words that have no more authority than if uttered 
by any unlettered man of our day. But they are true none 
the less. God dves not hear sinners—that is men who habitu- 
ally and voluntarily do wrong. The Jews had said that Christ 
had sinned in making the man whole on the Sabbath, and 
they exhorted him to “give God the glory, as for this man 
we know that he is a sinner.” The man shrewdly turns 
tables by saying in effect, ‘‘ You make God a participator in 
what you say isa sin, in that he heard the prayer of a Sab- 
bath breaker, and worked a miracle for him.”” God does not 
hear the prayer of him that voluntarily continues in sin. 
But if any man turn from his sins God is merciful and just 
to forgive him his sins. 


3. In repeating the Lord’s Prayer when the suppli- 
cant says: * Deliver us from evil,’’ may he include in 
his petition deliverance from bodily suffering ? 


Undoubtedly he may include this, but not without keeping 
in mind the previous petition “* Thy will be done.”” One of 
the church fathers says that God always gives you what you 
ask for, or gives you better than youask. If bodily suffering 
is not taken away it may be made a minister of grace to us. 


4. When we pray earnestly for some special blessing 
which God in his providence withholds, and we then try 
to be resigned to the Divine will, but find it impossible 
to say ** Thy will be done’”’—if God neither answers the 
prayer nor gives the grace to do without the gift, what 
must we do? 


God makes cherries grow, but he does not shake them down 
into our laps. We are always expecting God to do for us 
what we are to do for ourselves. Resignation is our business. 
God may help us, but he does not make us resigned any more 
than he learns a schoolboy’s arithmetic lesson for him. If 
we find it impossible to say, Thy will be done, it is because of 
the cherished selfishness that makes us see the universe and 
God's plans only through our own interests. 


5. I am a farmer’s boy, twenty-one years of age. 
Don’t think that I can enter any of the professions— 
indeed do not think Iam possessed of the right elements 
for success in them. I believe we were placed in this 
world for some purpose. Now what can I do to accom- 
plish that purpose ? 

Why, dear fellow, you can’t do better than to be a good 
farmer. Set an example of industry, intelligence, kindness 
and public spirit in your own neighborhood, and you will be 
one of the multitude of patient workers who are helping the 
world out of themud. Few men can do more than just this, 
let them make ever so much fuss. 


6. Do you believe that the unconverted will be all 
equally miserable in the life to come, or will there be 
degrees of punishment according as there are degrees 
of guilt? 

We know very lfttle about a future life, and it behooves us 
to be modest in speaking of it. But we do not believe that 
the world will be divided into two great masses and thus re- 
warded without discriminations. God does not do things in 
gross. As we believe that the greater part of the reward or 
punishment is in the man himself, so we think rewards and 
punishments will be of as many sorts as there are shades of 
character—that is of about as many kinds and degrees as 
there are people in the world. 


7. How shall a young man, just starting out in life, 
decide what his life work shall be? I believe that God 
has a path marked out for each one of us, in which 
we shall accomplish most good. How shall we find 
that path ? 


Just as you find any other path, by a careful use of your 
faculties. Consider your gifts, your adaptations, your limita- 
tions, consult with wise friends, and do not make your de- 
cisions irrevocable so long as you can avoid it. You can 
decide better after you have laid the foundation of a general 
education than you can before. 


OTHER QUERIES.—We do not know of any book on 
the laundry. 2. If a player, in making a tight croquet, 
strikes his foot and thus moves his opponent's ball six or 
twelve inches, it ought strictly to be construed as a stroke. 
No one can say that he did not hit his ball, and he must suffer 
the consequence of his mistake. 3. The phrase “ Crocodile’s 
tears”’ originates in an ancient belief that the crocodile 
sighed and wept like a person in distress to allure passengers 
to the spot. “ As the mournful crocodile, with sorrow, snares 
relenting passengers” says Shakespeare. 4. “ Poor as Job’s 
turkey” seems to have come from the old phrase “‘ Poor as 
Job.”’ Shakespeare has this too; ‘‘ I am poor as Job, my lord, 
but not so patient."” Wedo not know how the turkey was 
added, unless it was thought that Job must have kept a 
meager Thanksgiving Day. 5. We knowdf no book on the 
subject of canning fruit. 





Che Sunday-School. 











Teackers going into the country this summer need 
hardly be reminded that they could give the village Sunday- 
school, near which they may be, some very effective help and 
cheer by taking hold and working with it heartily. It is well 
to do so for several reasons, one of which is that it gives the 
rural children an opportunity to realize that the good clothes 
of city folks are not a bar to their doing good and going to 
heaven. Besides, the little ones would be immensely pleased 
to be taught and loved by strangers. After getting substi- 
tutes to take their places in the schools they leave, teachers 
can do no better than teach at their summer “ resorts.”’ As 
the lessons are the same everywhere, they ought to feel at 
home at once anywhere. 


Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York City, is to speak in 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause in several of the larger 
cities of the West during the month of July, including De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Springfield, Indianapolis, etc. As 
he is one of the committee who have arranged the Interna- 
tional Lessons, and who has done much himself to popularize 
and explain them, he will be sure to have large audiences of 
teachers and scholars wherever he goes. 


So many good things come from the pen of Rev. H. 
Clay Trumbull about Sunday-school matters that it is seldom 
the opportunity is given to differ from him on any point. 
But we are not certain that every one will accept his recom- 
mendation that slates be used in Sunday-school classes as a 
help to the lesson. He says they must be used when wanted 
and not otherwise. ‘* When, for example, the lesson was on 
the Tabernacle, the form of the sanctuary was much better 
understood in many classes through the scholars sketching 
on their slates the outline of the holy place and the holy of 
holies, and marking there the location of the ark, the candle- 
stick, the altar of burnt-offering, and the other furniture, at 
the call and with the help of their teacher. Even when no 
material objects are to be noted, it is an advantage to a scholar 
to observe and write down the main points and central truth 
of the lesson of the day, as they are successively brought out 
by the teacher.” But is not this rather an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the machinery of the Sunday-schoo! system? And 
there is also the objection that if children come to rely on the 
slate exercise they cannot get along without it, and their 
memories become worse off than ever. 





Three good recommendations among others were 
made by the recent United Presbyterian Assembly—namely, 
that in all cases when possible pastors or church sessions shall 
establish classes in their congregations for the training of 
teachers ; that every school should be missionary in its char- 
acter, and make special cfforts to bring in neglected children ; 
and that scholars should regularly contribute for such mis- 
sionary work. Secure good teachers and carnest classes, and 
the Sunday-school is complete. 


The songs of the Sunday-school, how they go every- 
where! Other feet than those we see are marching to the 
tunes in the vestry. It would be worth while to keep up the 
Sunday-school for this alone, that we may get the truth dis- 
seminated in song. The children take ont with them these 
sweet winds of heaven, and they blow everywhere. How 
much Catholicism and skepticism they may be sweeping over, 
for these sweet winds are strong winds! It pays to keep up 
our Sunday-school music—keep it bright, stirring, helpful! 
We are not singing merely for those scholars before us, but 
there is a poor, tired, impatient woman at home catching up 
and keeping in her memory the sweet echoes borne to her in 
the voices of her children. We venture to suy that Rev. E. A. 
Rand, who writes this in the Sunday-School World, is not one 
of those who are all the while complaining of the “ trash”’ in 
our Sunday-school hymn-books. 


As the little folks are usually encouraged to earn all 
the money they contribute for Sunday-school objects, it is 
worth while to remember how they do it sometimes; and we 
can imagine that that school which lately had read to it the 
slips of paper the scholars handed in, telling how they came 
by their pennies, was smiling and happy for the moment. 
One of these papers, for instance, read, ‘“ Earned five cents 
for waiting on Grandma”; another, ‘‘ Twenty-five cents for 
improvement in music” ; another, ‘‘ Ten cents for not crying 
when I fell down stairs’’; another, “ Made twenty cents by 
doing what I was told without asking why’’; another, “I 
earned this money by whitewashing our spring-house’’; an- 
other, “‘Ten cents for making bread and keeping house ”’ ; an- 
other, “I earned this taking care of sister Maud,” and s0 on. 
These little laborers were all worthy their hire, no doubt, and 
what is more, gave their earnings most cheerfully. 


Miss L. A: Mobley, a colored girl, brought up in 
Brooklyn, who went to New Iberia, Louisiana, with her 
father nearly two years ago to help her own race, writes in 
the July number of the American Missionary that her Sun- 
day-school of one hundred and fifteen scholars prospers, and 
that the white citizens of the place regard her work with 
favor and freely admit that it does much good there. A re- 
vival in her neighborhood has been fruitful in results, the 
evidence that some of the converts give being as touching as 
it is original. One of them felt herself to be a sinner, but did 
not know how to pray, and had to be taught the publican’s 
prayer. After conversion, she said, “If I been know ’ligion 
was so good, I been have him dis long time—when I was ten 
years ole.” Her oldest child is a man over forty years of age. 
Miss Mobley appeals for aid to buy an organ for her school. 


Friends of the Sunday-school who propose to indulge 
in the luxury of going “abroad” this season may possibly 
feel inclined to look up the schools of the London Union 
which are established in many continental cities. They could 
bring home some very pleasant and interesting accounts of 
them. There is a school at Antwerp, organized by Rev. B. 
Matthews and wife, and including German, Dutch, Norwe- 
gian, American, and English children among the scholars. 
In other cities there are others like it. Forty thousand copies 
of Songs of Gladness in Dutch were recently sold in three 
months, and the sale of Sunday-school literature is constantly 
on the increase. In Switzerland, Germany, and France there 
are many of these schools which would be well worth a visit 
from those of our own congregations who propose to travel 
on the other side. 





A SAINT. 
By ELIzABETH SILL. 


OT in some cloister’s shadowy cells, 
Apart from all the world, she dweils; 
With eyes uplift ‘o some fair shrine, 
In visioned ecstasy divine, 
Unknowing of the surge, the cry, 
The storm, the wreck, the agony, 
Without, around, that swells. 
The ceaseless feet find every haunt 
Of sorrow, guilt, or misery gaunt; 
Her busy hands no office know 
Too mean to soothe another's woe ; 
And as on that bright tropic tree, 
At once fair flower and fruit are found, 
So ever through her life’s sweet round, 
That ever spends itself for human needs, 
Her pure prayers blossom with goiden deeds 
Of gracious charity. 


No law of silence sets its seal 
Alike on words of ill or weal; 
Her gentle vows no further reach 
Than bans unkind or bitter speech ; 
Her gentile lips forever ope 
To utter sympathy, or hope, 
To comfort and to heal. 
And the lone vigil that she keeps 
Is where some friendless creature sleeps, 
Forlorn, forsaken, but for her, 
The Father’s angel messenger, 
In whose compassionating face 
The eye too dim to look above, 
The heart that doubts His love, 
Beholding as it looks into her own, 
Pity and tenderness before unknown, 
See heaven's reflected grace. 


She is not pledged to poverty. 
No formal habit, coarse, austere, 
Sets her apart in garb severe ; 
She would not more than woman be. 
Yet when the hungry and the cold 
Have shared her slender store of gold— 
(Their thanks her jewels be) 
Little enough is left, I ween, 
For baubles rich or silken sheen, 
" Full oft mid scenes this world that curse, 
Her heart is richer than her purse; 
Oft has she nought to give beside 
But golden words and silver tears ; 
Yet these on hearts and ears 
Deadened in crime or dulled in hopelessness, 
Fall soft as summer rains, and like them bless; 
A living, melting tide. 


And though round her illumined head, 
No aureole’s circling light is spread, 
An inward glory, pure, serene, 
Transfizures all her face and mien ; 
As shines through alabaster vase 
A hidden lamp, whose pearly rays 
A veiléd luster shed. 
Her life—to give herself away, 
Unconsciously, without display, 
As well to wipe a childish tear, 
As well to still a childish fear, 
As sit beside some prisoner lone, 
Or catch some sufferer’s latest moan ; 
As well to smile mid joyous hearts, 
And gladness not her own to share, 
As weep where mourners are. 
Her life—to show how much of heaven's screen 
May shine around this crowded, selfish scene, 
Wherein we act our parts. 








CHAUCER'S CHURCHMEN. 
By ARTHUR GILMAN. 


Y Chaucer’s churchmen I mean the persons 
figuring in the Canterbury Tales who represent 
the clerical orders of the period. The composition of 
the little English world that the poet brought under 
the roof of the Tabard Inn, April 28th, thirteen hun- 
dred and—well, call it seventy-four—is worth consid- 
eration. Perhaps the proportions involved will teach 
us something. 

There were thirty-one persons in all who made so 
favorable an impression upon the amiable and shrewd 
host, Harry Bailly; but, as he must himself be includ- 
ed among the pilgrims, we may call them thirty-two. 

Three of these were women. Two more represented 
chivalry. Four belonged to the learned classes outside 
of the Church. Thirteen were of various working, 
manufacturing, or trading orders. Two were from 
the country and cight were churchmen, for there were 
a Monk, three Priests, a Friar, a Sompnour, a Pardoner, 
and one good, honest Parson. The party was joined on 
the pilgrimage by a Canon and his attendant Yeoman, 
so that really nine was the true number of the members 
of the clerical orders. Two of the women—the Prior- 
ess and the Nun—ought also to be included; and, as 
most of the scholarship of the day was in the Church, 
it is difficult to see how the Clerk of Oxford could 
have been excluded. We shall, however, not count 
him. 

Chaucer represents that his pilgrims told twenty- 
four tales on the journey, and six of them were con- 
tributed by our churchmen. The |Canon’s Yeoman 
also told a story, which was about his master. It will 
be seen from this enumeration that the churchmen 
were very important both in their numbers and in the 
story-telling, all of which goes to prove that the Wife 
of Bath was right when she said that the fairies of the 
“‘olde dayes of kyng Arthour” had left the land to 
the 

—“lymytours, and other holy freres, 
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Tha’, sechen every lond and every stream, 
As uhik as motis in the sonne-beem.” 


It must be confessed, however, that the same woman 
‘was wropz when she added: 
“ Wommen mry now go saufly (safely) up and down, 
In every bussch and under every tree, 
There is none other incubus but he (the friar), 
And he ne wol doon them no dishonour.” 


We care at present only to judge of the churchmen 
by the stories the poet makes them tell and the pict- 
ures he draws of them, though we may say in passing 
that Chaucer is supported in all that he says by other 
writers of his time. 

The Prioress is depicted as a very “‘ proper,” precise, 
affected, self-conscious, and well-dressed woman. She 
‘wore ornaments of gold, and was by no means ill-look- 
ing. She was ultra-tender-hearted, and wept when 
she saw a mouse burt inatrap. She lived at the time 
of which we used to hear when we were young, when 
fingers had been made and forks were not invented, 
and when one goblet served more persons than one at 
table. She was so skillful in taking meat from the 
dish that she did not thrust her fingers deep into the 
sauce, and she let no drops fall upon her clothing. 
She “entuned the church service divinely,’’ Chaucer 
says, “ through her elegant, straight nose!”’ In short, 
the Prioress was a well-mannered, well-dressed, well- 
looking, and eminently reputable woman, and her 
story was such as it became her to tell. 

We are conscious of an entire change of moral atmos- 
phere when we approach the group of men who ought 
to uphold religion and purity of life. Tuke the Monk, 
for example. Perhaps he is as worthy as any one of 
them. There was, it appears, a proverb in those days 
to the effect that ‘‘a monk out of his cloister is like a 
fish out of water;” but this the gay monk thought 
**not worth an oyster,” for he loved to be out of his 
cloister. He hated poring over books and laboring 
with his hands, and, making a travesty of the words of 
the Bible that he ought to have reverenced, he said he 
let old things pass and held after the new. This was 
only a euphuism for saying that he left the religious 
duties that he had vowed to perform, and gave himself 
up to the luxuries of the table and the pleasures of the 
chase. What shall we say of Chaucer’s Monk? Only 
this: that he was a pampered, sensual ecclesiastic. His 
sto1y was merely a collection of anecdotes about great 
meu or promineut men who had fallen from their best 
estate. 

The Friar was a jolly, good-natured, rollicking fel- 
low, a good wrestler, at home with keepers and fre- 
quenters of taverns, one who might have sung the song 
of Walter Map’s reprobate, 


**I propose to die in an inn,”’ 


with all his heart, if he had a heart. He was what was 
known as a “ Limitor,” that is, one authorized to hear 
confessions and perform other clerical functions with- 
in a Jimited district. He showed his reckless good feel- 
ing by his easy absolutions, his politeness to the rich 
and respectable, by his oppression of poor widows, and 
by the love-stories ‘and songs with which he pleased 
the women and girls. Loving a gay, free, roving life, 
he made it his chief aim to get money and pleasure. 
His story was a vulgar one of the misdoings of a 
Sompnour, which brought him finally into the clutches 
of the *‘ temptour Sathanas,” who took him directly to 
the abode of the cursed, in short, 


“ Body and soule he with the Devil went.” 


He closed with a satirical prayer that the Sompnour 
among the pilgrims might repent of his misdeeds be- 
fore the Devil should take him to his “cursed house 
of helle.” 

The Sompnour was another ecclesiastic, or rather 
one whose duty it was to summon delinquents at 
Church courts. Personally, he was a most disagreea- 
ble man. His fire-red face was covered with pimples, 
and this with his closely-set eyes, black, scabby brows, 
bloated cheeks, and scrubby beard made him an object 
of terror to children, His diet was garlick, onions, and 
leeks, washed down with “strong wine, red as blood.” 
He was a disreputable, drinking vagabond, who 
thought a man’s soul was in his purse, and proved, as 
well as his looks, words, and acts could prove, that 
the Friar’s tale might not be entirely drawn from 
the imagination. 

The Friar’s tale made the Sompnour quake for 
wrath like an aspen-leaf and led him, in emulation of 
the example set before him, to tell a most offensive 
tale in which a Friar is made to figure as the butt of a 
yulgar practical joke. 

Turning now to the Pardoner we find nothing to re- 
lieve the somber picture already presented. This ec- 
clesiastic was better looking than his compeers, but 
equally vile in deed. He made money by selling bones 
of pigs for those of saints, and confessed his graceless 
-hypocrisy with the most perfect coolness, declaring 
that he preached by rote and without meaning; that 
he fiavored his discourses with Latin, and told old 
stories in them such as common people love to hear 
and remember; all of which has but one single end— 
the providing of funds for the Pardoner’s pocket. 

Chaucer describes this character with evident relish, 
and at unusual length. We can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that in this case his feelings carried him further 
than his artistic judgment would have dictated if it 
had been permitted to assert itself. Still as the result 
is our advantage we cannot complain. 

After causing his fellow-pilgrims to wait until he 





had taken a stoup of strong ale, the Pardoner began 
his tale, saying, 
* —though myseif be a ful vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I you tellen can.” 


His “‘ moral tale”’ proved to be a story of riotous drink- 
ing, treachery, duplicity, thievery, and murder— 
against which sins he warped his hearers, offering, 
however, “‘ holy pardon” to any who needed it. The 
whole shows how bollow and hateful Chaucer thought 
the pretensions of those who offered absolution for 
money and adored relics as helps to heaven. 

The Canon, who is represented to have joined the 
pilgrims on their way, is exhibited as an alchemist who 
is guilty at least of wheedling all who came within his 
reach ovt of their money, by holding out hopes of dis- 
covering the magic process of making gold. 

It is a relief to pass from pictures such as these to 
oumpoet’s description of the “ poor Parson of a town,” 
which has been admired and quoted now for five hun- 
dred years without losing its charms or its freshness. 
lt is almost too familiar for repetition, and yet how 
can we resist the temptation to devote a few words 
to it? 

Like the whole of Chaucer’s Prologue, this descrip- 
tion of the Parson is an example of the permanence of 
true writing. It is also a proof of the attractiveness 
of the human in literature, and of the sameness of char- 
acter in all ages. The same heart beat under the scant 
clothing of the poor Parson of thirteen hundred and 
seventy-four that animates the honest, hard-working 
“man of religion” of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four—would that we had a Chaucer to delineate it 
again to-day! 

It has been said that Wiclif was the prototype of 
Chaucer’s Parson, but we know of no proof of the 
assertion. It is at least equally probable that the 
“Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman,” 
which Chaucer may have read before he was twenty- 
five, had impressed his mind and fitted him to make 
this portrait, as it probably helped him in many other 
respects. The latter supposition is al! the more prob- 
able because it does not appear that Chaucer was per- 
sonally fully imbued with the doctrines of Wiclif. We 
must not take from him the credit of having appre- 
ciated the noble traits of Wiclif’s character, even 
though we believe him to have been very much in- 
fluenced by the charming allegory, the popular “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” of an earlier Bunyan, who still 
remains anonymous. The careful reader of the Vision 
conceruing Piers is often impressed with the fact that 
it inspired Chaucer and gave him the best of his moral 
and religious thoughts. 

It is worth mentioning that while it was easy to find 
individual nen and women to stand for the portraits 
of all the disreputable churchmen in the gallery, not 
one was found worthy to shadow forth the true man 
of religion. Else how are we to account for the mi- 
nute personal features pointed out in the others, and 
the entire absence of them in the Parson? This fact, 
too, militates against the theory that Wiclif was the 
typical pastor. 

If the present writer has shown Chaucer’s mode of 
drawing the churchmen of his day—if he has exhibited 
Chaucer's love of right and hatred of wrong—if he has 
shown that the poet appreciated the characters he 
drew, and wittingly made the contrasts that are seen 
on his lively pages—if he has in any degree proved 
that the greatest early English poet wished to support 
the right and subvert wrong—if the writer has done 
these things, or any of them, he is compensated for his 
loving labor in acquainting himself and his readers 
with a single aspect of life in the fourteenth century. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 15, 1874. 








A ROYAL TICKET TO ATHENS. 
By Rev. J. LEonaARD CorRNING. 


VER since I began to browse in the enchant- 
ing fields of Art History, I have had occasional 
dreams about Greece, and have even gone so far as to 
proximately figure up the cost of getting there in the 
most economical fashion. But I have never expected 
to make the coveted pilgrimage, and much less with 
all expenses paid out of the purse of my royal host. 
But plebeians can never tell what stroke of luck awaits 
them in the capricious moods of kings and queens; and, 
since my installment into the vicegerency of the 
royal library during the absence of the librarian at 
breakfast, I have learned not to be surprised at any 
fresh promotion! I am well acquainted with a modest 
art professor in this neighborhood who was invited by 
a queen to bear her company in a winter’s tour 
through Italy, all his expenses being paid by her maj- 
esty in consideration of the easy and delightful service 
of interpreting architecture, statues and pictures for 
her instruction and entertainment. But it costs a 
good deal more to go to Greece than it does to go to 
Italy, and you cannot blame a fallen son of Adam—a 
newly pledged “ professor,” with a title conferred by 
a waiter in blue and gilt livery—for being a little proud 
of his extraordinary privilege. 

I have told you something about the alcoves and 
shelves of the king’s library, but have said little or 
nothing of the great lordly tables which fill the body 
of the spacious halls, and are loaded with literary and 
artistic wealth in coin of every denomination with the 
stamp of all the world’s mints on its myriad faces. 
Long ago, upon my first introduction to these fertile 








pastures, I had cast curious and covetous eyes from 
my alcove over at these square rods of velvet and mo- 
rocco, and wondered if I ever should untie the rich 
albums and portfolios, and feast my vision on their 
contents. Once in a while I would slip across the hall 
from my desk, steal a momentary glimpse of a gilt 
title, and dodge back again with curiosity whetted to 
a sharper edge than ever. One saperb album in par- 
ticular was so enticing that I one day, without permis- 
sion, quit Pharaoh and his hosts with their French and 
German interpreters, unlocsed the purple ribbons, 
and hastily ran through the contained gallery of pict- 
ures. The title of this royal album is this: ‘ Vues 
d’Athenes et de ses monuments, photographies d’apres 
nature par Henri Beck. A Asher & Cie, Berlin.” 

Here, in fifty-two splendid views, we have the 
Athens of to-day; and it has been most interesting 
during these months of privilege to gather up from 
the fragmentary hints of old authors and the art-relics 
which have survived the past, a panorama of the 
ancient metropolis of all cultures, and compare it 
with these acres of commonplace which people have 
the effrontery to call by the ancient classic name. 

The Athens of to-day looks, with the exception of 
its glorious ruins, like any other photographed city, a 
great area of roofs with forests of chimneys and an 
occasional dome or spire to break the monotony. The 
royal palace, the university and the observatory are the 
prominent public edifices, and these, with sundry pre- 
tentious hotels, make an architectural gallery which 
one would think might be sufficiently humiliating to 
its mayor and common council with the pillaged ruins 
of its ancient glory before their eyes. And this is, 
after all, what everybody looks for, whether they go 
to Greece by steam or by photograph, the Athens of 
Pericles and Phidias, and not this bastard child of the 
nineteenth century. And with a little help from Pau- 
sanias and such modern interpreters as Stuart and 
Wordsworth and Heeren, we can take our stand amid 
the shattered architectures of the real Athens and 
build it up again in all its glory as it was when Paul 
beheld it and to its proud philosophies preached the 
simple faith of the Nazarene. 

The best preserved architectural ruin in Athens is 
the Temple of Thesius, which is older even than the 
Parthenon and looks essentially to-day as it did 
twenty-three centuries ago. The wonderful sculp- 
tures which adorned its frieze and pediments are bet- 
ter known by descriptions than extant specimens, but_ 
they bring us down to the very threshold of the classic 
era of Grecian art. It has shared the various fate of 
many another temple whose dedicatory chrism pro- 
hibited all heretical and secular intermeddling. Con- 
secrated in the beginning to the memory of one of the 
chief patron deities of Attica, it was perverted in the 
seventh century to the use of a Catholic chapel. In 
the early part of this century the Lord gave it a ter- 
rible shaking by an earthquake, throwing some of its 
grand Doric columns out of perpendicular, whether 
to punish it for its paganism or its popery is not re- 
ported. In later times it was used as a stable by 
beastly Turks, and Mahomed became its prophet for a 
season; and since 1835 it has been used as a museum of 
Grecian antiquities, or rather what the all-devouring 
greed of the British Museum has left of these most 
precious relics of the classic age of art. And now after 
all these vicissitudes who shall say where the original 
chrism is, and what does the ghost of Theseus care for 
the fate of this magnificent mausoleum in which his 
bones were supposed to be contained? In such wise 
have I seen in Germany the most splendid Gothic 
cathedrals which French soldiers had once turned into 
hay-lofis and powder magazines and irreverent Prot- 
estants into conventicles. 

Of course, the chief point both in ancient and 
modern Athens is the Acropolis. The Athenian Acro- 
polis was so surpassingly glorious that most people sup- 
pose it to have been peculiar to Athens. But almost 
every Grecian city had its Acropolis, which, if not pro- 
vided by nature, was artificially built. The Assyrians 
and the Persians used to build their public edifices 
upon high platforms from which they could be seen 
from the whole surrounding country, and perhaps the 
Greeks borrowed the custom from their oriental neigh- 
bors. To-day the Athenian Acropolis is a ghastly pile 
of shattered architectures. Until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century when Athens was besieged by 
the Venetians much of the ancient glory remained. 
The citizens had made one of the temples on this his- 
toric height a powder magazine, possibly the cella of 
the Parthenon itself, or the still more sacred Erech- 
theion; and a Venetian bomb in an eye-twinkle shat- 
tered into a thousand fragments the most magnificent 
architectures and the most perfect sculptures the 
world ever saw. It was a circumstance most fortunate 
for art that only eleven years before this catastrophe 
accurate drawings of all the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non had been made by an enterprising Frenchman. 
These drawings are now deposited in the Royal Library 
of Paris, and without them it would be impossible to 
ascertain the position and arrangement of the original 
sculptures. 

Hour after hour have I gazed with wonder at the 
picture of this stupendous ruin. Again and again have 
I said to myself, “If Paganism contained such grand 
inspirations as are here incarnated, what should one 
expect of that faith which has built a burning pit into 
which to put pagans, and sent brave missionaries to 
pull them out of the fire? I cannot deny that never a 
people made nobler sacrifices for religion and patriot 
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ism than did these old pagans of the world’s classic age. 
This self-same Parthenon, for example, is estimated 
by Leake to have cost not less than three million five 
hundred thousand douars, and it was only a central fig- 
ure in alarge group of noble and most costly archi- 
tectures consecrated to the expression of the highest 
and most sacred sentiments of the human soul. In 
that dark and benighted age men built and carved not 
for themselves, but for the public. The private dwell- 
ings of ancient Athens, Heeren tells us, were insignifi- 
cant, and the low-roofed and narrow-walled houses of 
Themistocles and Aristides were long pointed out. 

The genius of Ictinus and Phidias was devoted, not 
to building and adorning palaces for themselves, but 
to conserving the memory of the national deities and 
making their capital beautiful in the eyes of the 
world. 

In fact, one gets conservation in Athens, and utili- 
tarianism does not seem quite as grand a thing as 
railroad corporations and chambers of commerce 
would make it toappear. And as regards the Gospel’s 
first and last lesson of disinterested self-sacrifice, it is 
evident to me that the pagans of the age of Pericles, 
yea, even of the benighted times of the Pharaohs, 
could tell the Christians of the nineteenth century 
some things worth considering. 

There are other noble architectural remains in 

Athens, nearly all religious ones, excepting chiefly the 
famous Arch of Hadrian, which brings us out of the 
realm of classic Grecian art to that lower type which 
got its inspiration from political ambition. Men have 
never built, or carved, or painted as grandly to glorify 
conquest as they have to memorialize religious faith. 
Let this fact suggest the rightful place of faith in the 
the soul and in the world. 
. Of course you know that nearly all of the sculptured 
treasures of Athens, save only the fragments on her 
temples, are in London. The *‘ Elgin marbles” they 
are called, in memory of the diplomatist who adroitly 
bargained them away from their native soil, and sold 
them to the British nation for about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Miserably mutilated as 
they are, they make the most precious art collection 
in the whole world, and are sufficient, without acces- 
sories, to make any nation that owns them great in the 
eyes of civilization. Possibly I may write of them by 
and by. Just now the clock strikes twelve, the din- 
ner hour of the royal waiting-man, and the king says 
we must quit Athens by the first train. 

STUTTGART, WURTEMBURG, June 8, 1874. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


* Richmond, Va., is to be the place for the next meet- 
ing of the Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. The meeting just closed at Dayton, Ohio, though not 
as large as usual, was earnest and aggressive, attacking in- 
temperance and crime, and discussing the best methods of 
reaching young men. It was voted that after 1875 the con- 
ventions be held only once in two years. 














Two years hence our centennial enthusiasm will 
commence, and be kept up at intervals perhaps for a de- 
cade. The Presbyterians intend to celebrate in their own 
way by taking up a collection in each church on the first 
Sunday in July for the erection of a suitable fireproof build- 
ing for the “ Presbyterian Historical Society,” in which the 
General Assembly, the Presbyteries, Synods, and Seminaries 
shall be allowed to deposit for safe keeping such records, 
books, and papers as they may choose. That Sunday also is 
to be set apart as ‘a day of praise and thanksgiving to God 
for the manifold blessings with which he has crowned us asa 
people,”’ and each pastor is expected to take the occasion to 
preach a discourse on the history of his church. 


Danville, Ky., Theological Seminary, which has had 
rather a hard time of it for a year or two, in being without 
either professors or students, has just elected a new faculty, 
and hopes to begin work again in earnest next September. 
The Professors-elect are: Rev. Dr, Nathan L. Rice, of Fulton, 
Mo., Professor of Theology; Rev. G. D. Archibald, D.D., of 
Chambersburg, Pa., Professor of Church Government; Rev. 
John 8. Hays, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. One reason why this Seminary cannot be 
consolidated with some one of the other Presbyterian schools 
is because its funds would probably be forfeited if it ceases 
to exist as an independent institution. In view of this, it 
would seem to be the best policy to build it up and make it 
as useful as possible. 


Learning from its own correspondent that Congress, 
before it adjourned, appropriated twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to the Women’s Christian Association of Washington for 
the erection of a new building, the Methodist justly claims 
that that body exceeded its authority in the case in diverting 
the people’s money to sectarian uses. If Congress can give 
to a Protestant institution, it is bound in fairness to give a 
proportioned amount to one of any other faith. “We cry 
out,” says the Methodist, *‘ against abuses in giving money to 
sectarian institutions when a Roman Catholic one is benefited, 
but are apt to shut our cyes when a Protestant one is helped 
at the public expense. We will never be consistent tili we 
regard every diversion of this kind as an abuse, ar treat it 
as such.”’ 

It is expecte@ that the meeting of the Jewish “ Union 
of Congregations,” to be held at Cleveland on the Mth inst., 
will prove one of considerable importance, as the establish- 
ment and location of a Hebrew Theological Seminary will be 
considered, the appointment of a faculty provided for, and 








plans for the more harmonious working of the sect in this 
country set on foot. Forty-seven congregations have already 
enrolled themselves as members of the Union. An appeal on 
the subject, issued from Cincinnati, urges it upon the He- 
brews that it is no use to remain on the fence any longer “if 
we desire to consummate those great boons which will re- 
dound to the glory of Israel in the United States, and exert 
their mighty influence throughout the civilized world. All 
can unite on one broad platform to keep Judaism intact and 
transmit it unsullied to our posterity.” 


The Liberal Christian rather advises the poor min- 
isters who go off to enjoy a period of rest, which they sadly 
need, not to put any sermons into their valises, for they will 
find them their worst enemies. As certainly as he has a dis- 
course with him, the worn out pastor will be beguiled into 
preaching; he will be expected to talk for the benefit of some 
local charity ; he will be bored to death by people who think 
that a minister of the Gospel is always fair game, and t! it 
is not the slightest effort for him to have an hour’s con - 
tion with stupid people; or make a little address, or write a 
column for a paper, or do any of the thousand and one trifles 
which are supposed “to come easy” toa preacher. Asif he 
were not a mortal, and a very tired mortal at that! But itis 
one of the popular fallacies that ** parsons do not work,” and, 
of course, they ought always to be fresh for any labor of 
love, even in a summer vacation. 


Twenty-four students from the middle and special 
classes of Andover Seminary were examined by the Congre- 
gational Association at South Lawrence on the 23d ult., all 
but four of whom were licensed to preach for one year. These 
four, according to the Congregationalist, being ‘in doubt on 
some points in eschatology not yet reached in their studies, 
received a license for three months, with the expectation 
that they will then present themselves for further examina- 
tion.”” Among the students was an ex-soldier of the British 
army, who was converted after his return from the Crimean 
war; “another went from the shadow of an English cathe- 
dral to find Christ on the coast of Labrador;” while a third, 
Nee-Sima, told a story seldom, if ever, heard before in a New 
England council: “I was born of heathen parents, brought 
up in heathen society, ina heathen country. . . . Nowl 
wish to go back and carry the Gospel to my countrymen in 
Japan.” 


Sudden and touching was the death of Rev. Richard 
J. Shreve and his wife, of Locust Bottom, Va., on June 25, as 
they were about to engage in family prayers with his brother, 
Rev. John Shreve, during a thunderstorm. The Bible had 
just been passed to the latter to commence the devotions 
when the lightening struck the two former, killing them in- 
stantly, and leaving the rest in the room uninjured. Mr. 
Shreve, the deceased, was a Southern Methodist preacher be- 
longing to the Baltimore Conference, and esteemed for his 
piety and usefulness. The funerai services were peculiarly 
impressive, a large number of persons attending them. An- 
other equally sudden and fatal casualty occurred a day or two 
later at Athol, Mass., where Rey. Stephen Harris, of the Con- 
gregational church at Phillipston, while riding in a carriage 
was run over by the carsand killed. He had been settled but 
a short time, and had just taken hold of the affections of his 
new charge. 


Bishop Haven of the Methodist church has a free 
and independent way about him which now and then dis- 
turbs the nerves of fastidious Christians, but he nevertheless 
appears to be loved and respected as much asever. One of 
his latest disagreeable eccentricities was to dine and afterward 
to ride out, in company with his daughter, with a respectable 
colored family at Atlanta,Ga.—a circumstance which produced 
a local sensation and plenty of uncomplimentary gossip. If 
any of his Northern friends do not relish such doings, the 
editor of the Central Advocate is not one of them; for he 
comes out in the Bishop’s defense, and says that, “like his 
Master, who braved public sentiment and Pharisaic custom 
by eating with publicans and sinners, he has the grace and 
courage to follow his convictions without asking permission, 
except of his own conscience. We have had gentlemen rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government abroad who 
sat at the same table with colored men, and no ado was made 
about it. Why make any ado about it in Bishop Haven’s 
case? Weexpect to meet all these good colored people in 
Heaven, and associate with them there; and how can sny 
harm come of it to inaugurate the practice in this world 2” 


PERSONAL NotTes.—Rev. Dexter Clary, more com- 
monly known as “ Father” Clary, died at his home in Beloit, 
Wis., June 18. He was born at Conway, Mass., in 1798. Asan 
evangelist, he was associated with Finney and Burchard in 
the great revivals of 1830 and '40, and subsequently became 
superintendent of home missions in Wisconsin, making “ bis 
name dear and precious to all the churches of the State.”— 
Seventeen years ago Barnabas Root, the black youth who 
was brought from the Mendi mission in Africa to this coun- 
try to be educated, was ordered out of a Chicago dining saloon 
on account of his color. After going through Knox College 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary with high honors, he 
now proposes to go back to his native people as a missionary. 
But, happily, he will not carry with him the sting of his first 
treatment, as he has lately found reparation in being a guest 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel in the same city, the proprietors 
of this house having determined to carry out the spirit of the 
Civil Rights bill.—Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, formerly President 
of Marietta College, Ohio, and more recently Professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary, is reported to have accepted the 
presidency of Middlebury College, Vt.—Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
of the Royal Geographical Society, announces that the Eng- 
lish government has decided to give a lump sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars to the family of Dr. Livingstone in addition 
to the thousand dollars a year already granted, and also that 
it has resolved to meet all the Doctor’s responsibilities.— 
Cable telegrams state that the Pope is growing weaker every 
day, and that the foreign representatives at Rome have in- 
formed their governments of the fact.—Professor Finney, 
now nearly eighty-two years old, is delivering a course of 
lectures on revivals in the Oberlin Seminary. The commence- 
ment of the college occurs August 5th; dedication of Coun- 
cil Hall, August 1st.—Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven has accepted the 
Chancellorship of Syracuse University (Methodist), from 
which Dr. Winchell has lately retired.—Rey. Llewellyn D. 





Bevan, pastor of the Tottenham-court Road Chapel, London, 
is to fill Dr. Scudder’s pulpit in Brooklyn, during July and 
August. Rev. Dr. Duryea’s congregation will worship at the 
same church during the decoration of their own edifice.— 
Without having statistics at hand, we should say that D.D.s 
were not issued so promiscuously as usual this commence- 
ment season. 








FOREIGN. 

An English gentleman having recently given five 
thousand dollars to the Swedenborg Society of London, to be 
used for the distribution of Swedenborg’s works to the clergy 
of the various denominations in England, five hundred appli- 
cations were made for them within two weeks after. In one 
case all the students of one of the Wesleyan theological semi- 
naries sent in requests for copies of ‘‘The True Christian 
Religion.” Part of the money is to be applied to the transla- 
tion of some of the works into Italian, Icelandic and Hin- 
dostanee. 





Mohammedanism may be gaining ground in India, 
but according to Rey. Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, it is 
losing in Turkey and Persia. Among other indications of 
this he mentions the fact that the great public charities of 
Islam, which have adorned some period of its history, have 
nearly all disappeared. Pilgrimages, prayer, fasting and 
alms-giving are the chief works of merit. In the 15th and 
16th centuries works of charity were numerous and magnifi- 
cent. Schools, caravansaries and hospitals of various kinds 
were built and well endowed. Lands and buildings, inde- 
structible by fire, were placed under the care of the clergy 
for their support. Hardly one of them now exists. Some of 
the buildings were too solid to perish, but the funds are lost 
—“‘eaten up.” No modern works of beneficence take their 
Place. The age of charities, of “ pious foundations,”’ as they 
term them, has passed away. This is surely a sign of deca- 
dence, and one of great significance. 


As seen through Roman Catholic eyes, English Rit- 
ualism is not very different from Papacy, the following from 
the Voce della Verita, in Rome, showing the points of similar- 
ity: “One of the strangest facts certainly is that of the En- 
glish Ritualists, who style themselves by a ridiculously 
contradictory name—English Catholics. It is a real comedy, 
which we are inclined to call sacrilege if it were not excused 
by the good faith of some, by ignorance and prejudice in 
others. As it is, they use almost all our rites, and if you enter 
their churches or are present at their ceremonies, it can be 
hardly believed that you are not ina Catholic church. The 
altar which in England was once but a naked table with a 
cover and a Bible is now a rich altar, richly decorated with a 
cover, candlesticks, candles, flowers, a cross, or even a cruci- 
fix. They have their litanies and a rosary. They use incense 
and our sacred vestments. They cross themselves; they have 
the holy water; they bend the knees before what they call 
the Most Holy Sacrament. Their priests are completely 
shaven, they dress like ours, and even now they assume the 
collar; so that you must know them to distinguish them from 
ours. They say Mass (after their fashion) and recite (si sic est) 
the canonical hours. They observe most strictly the feasts 
of the saints, and they speak with great remorse of Lent, of 
the vigils, and of the quattro tempora, only that here the 
Ritualistic bark is shipwrecked on the rock of fasting, 
which is certainly mentioned at the commencement of the 
ritual or prayer-book ; but there is a fatal obstacle to it in the 
gastric juice of the English stomach. Accordingly, they fast 
very fully and mentally. They have even their Sisters of 
Charity and monks.’”’ Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the Catholics look with hope, and the true Prot- 
estants with anxiety upon present tendencies in one portion 
of the Church of England. 


They made much of the unveiling of Bunyan’s 
statue at Bedford, England, last month. The town was up 
early and kept high holiday till night. Bells rang merrily, the 
shops were closed, visitors swarmed in from everywhere, 
flags fluttered in the streets, there were bands and proces- 
sions, and people of all religious and political creeds met and 
buried their differences for the day. The statue is of colossal 
size, and stands on the Bedford green, and not on the less con- 
spicuous site of the gaol where Bunyan wasimprisoned. The 
likeness is from a painting taken from life, and the attitude 
of the sturdy preacher is noble and expressive, his left hand 
holding an open Bible, with the fingers of his right hand rest- 
ing uponit. The monument was unveiled by Lady Stanley, 
whose husband, Dean Stanley, at the public meeting which 
was held at a later hour, delivered the principal address of 
the occasion. This is fully reported in the English papers, 
and was a fine effort, from which a mere extract would be un- 
satisfactory reading, but as two or three sentences have a 
universal application, we venture to give them. “There are 
certain places,” said the speaker, ‘‘ which we pass by in our 
wanderings in life like that which the pilgrim saw, in which 
two giants dwelt of old, who were either dead many a year 
before, or grown so crazy and stiff in their joints that they 
could do little more than sit in the mouth of their caves and 
grin at the pilgrims as they went by. It is such a cave’s 
mouth that we are in to-day. We see at a distance—a long 
distance of 200 years—a giant who in Bunyan’s time was very 
stout and hearty. What shall we call him? His name was 
Old Intolerance—a giant who, first under the Commonwealth 
in the shape of the Presbyterian clergy, couid not bear 
with the preaching of an illiterate tinker, and unordained 
minister, and then in the shape of the Episcopal clergy, 
shut him up for twelve years in Bedford gaol. All this 
is dead and gone forever. Don't be too jubijjant. The 
old giant is still alive! He may be seen in many shapes 
on all sides, and in many voices. The spirit of burtrings and 
the spirit of imprisonments have not altogether departed from 
mankind, either from Churchmen or Nonconformists; but 
the joints of this giant are very stiff and crazy, and when, on 
this day, clergy and magistrates of Bedford are seen rejoicing 
in common with their Dissenting brethren at the inaugura- 
tion of a memorial to him who once suffered at the hands of 
all our spiritual forefathers, it isa proof that the world has, 
at least in this respect, become a little more Christian and a 
little more charitable, become a little more enlightened and 
more capable of seeing the inward good behind outward dif- 
ferences.” The Dean’s speech in its whole tenor was manly 
and charitable, and was one of the main features of this joy- 
ful event. 
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Che Géleck. 


[From Tuesday, June 30, to Monday, July 6.] 


For this city and Brooklyn the reported casualties 
for the Ninety-cighth anniversary of our Nationa] independ- 
ence foot up as follows: One riot, six sanguinary fights, 
thirty-five fires, forty children seriously hurt, three persons 
killed outright, and one child burned to death. This, of 
course, is merely a fraction of the sum-total, taking the coun- 
try through. On the other hand, some millions of young 
folks had a capital time, and that must be taken into the ac- 
count in striking a balance between the joys and woes of our 
summer holiday. 


There are fresh rumors of war between Russia and 
one of the still unsubjected provinces of Central Asia. There 
are the usual rumors of British agencies a* work to provoke 
hostilities, but the most probable view of the case is that 
some of the Turcomans have attacked a Russian scientific ex- 
pedition which is on its way up the Oxus, with an armed 
escort. Of course another war means merely another exten- 
sion of Russian authority, which, being inevitable in the 
natural course of events, may as well come now as another 
time. 


Turkish finances, never in the most prosperous con- 
dition, have been farther discredited in European markets 
by the announcement that the Porte is about to issue some 
$400,000,000 in 3 per cent. bonds at 25 or 26. As the country al- 
ready owes $600,000,000 at various rates of interest, amounting 
in the aggregate to $45,000,000, and manages to spend the rest 
of its income very injudiciously, it is assumed at most of the 
money centers that Turkish affairs are not in a highly pros- 
perous condition. The history of Turkish financiering has 
been all along mixed up with gigantic schemes of private 
speculators, and this looks as though affairs were appoach- 
ing a climax. 


On consideration, Mr. Hale decided that he could not 
undertake to manage the Post-Office until after a reasonable 
summer vacation, and this conditional acceptance was under- 
stood orconstrued asa declination. The office was then of- 
fered by telegraph to ex-Governor Jewell, of Connecticut, 
now Minister to Russia, and was promptly accepted. As he 
cannot reach Washington under two months or so, it is neces- 
sary to appoint a Postmaster-General ad interim. The choice 
has very properly fallen upon Mr. Marshall, the First Assist- 
ant. Ex-Governor Jewell isa man of undoubted executive 
ability, and will, so far as can be anticipated, be an energetic 
and competent officer. Of course, speculation as to his suc- 
cessor at St. Petersburg is now the topic for Washington gos- 
sips. 











Sergeant Bates is being advertised again in the En- 
glish papers, it being announced that he has postponed fora 
year his engagement to march to and through the principal 
European capitals. It seems that a party of Englishmen 
opened a correspondence with the sergeant, expressing their 
wonder at the good feeling caused by his march through 
England, and urging him to undertake the more extended 
tour. Bates was ready to do his part, but, presently, ascer- 
tained that his correspondents expected to make $250,000 out 
of the expedition, giving him a quarter of the profits. Upon 
this he withdrew with scorn, his object being the promotion 
of peace and good will among men, not the acquirement of 
gold or legal tenders in whatever quantity. Next year he in- 
tends to start on his own accounf, trusting to Providence to 
furnish the wherewithal. 


The elaborate safeguards by means of which the 
honorably minded members of the British Parliament hoped 
to reduce the expenses of elections do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded so well as was anticipated. Ever since the last sud- 
denly ordered general election the courts have been busy with 
contested cases. The latest of these is among the most nota- 
ble. The old city of Boston has 2,640 voters and returns two 
members of the Lower House. Taking advantage of the very 
high retail price of coal which was at that time the topic of 
the day, one of the candidates went into the business by the 
wholesale, and sent sacks of coal with his kind regards to no 
less than 2,231 free and independent citizens. Of course he 
was elected, but the trial has brought out the whole transac- 
tion in such an unfavorable light that the court vacated his 
election, and declared him ineligible for re-election until 
seven years hence. 


French politics have been again set in a ferment by 
the reappearance of the Comte de Chambord, who so per- 
versely ruined his own chances for the Crown last fall. He 
announces himself this time in an appeal to Frenchmen, in 
which, with the outspoken regardlessness of diplomacy which 
seems to be one of his chief characteristics, he says: ‘‘ France 
has need of royalty. My birth made me your King. I would 
be wanting in the most sacred of dutiesif I neglected to make 
@ supreme effort to overthrow the interposing barriers of 
prejudice. Iam aware of the accusations against me. I have 
remained silent in order not to add to the difficulties of the 
illustrious soldier who protects you. Because of the accumu- 
lation of errors and falsehoods silence is no longer permissi- 
ble. Persons have pretended to understand from previous 
declarations that I placed the royal power above the laws and 
dreamed of unheard-of governmental combinations based 
upon absolutism and arbitrary ideas. The French Christian 
monarchy is a limited monarchy in its very essence.” Com- 
ment upon this document is in general to the effect that it 
does not at all help the Comte’s cause. 


As a specimen of the intolerance which is encoun- 
tered by the farm laborers of England in their determined 
strike against the practical serfdom in which they have been 
held, the action of the Suffolk farmers under the leadership 
of Mr. Hunter Rodman, Q.C., is perhaps unequaled. We 
have not at hand an extended account of the proceedings, but 
the Spectator reports the measures adopted as meaning that the 
striking power must be expunged from the Union rules, that 
Mr. Joseph Arch and his compeers must be suppressed, that 
the Laborer’s Chronicle must be stopped. ‘The men, in fact, 
are allowed to combine if they will combine as the farmers 
like, if they give up their legal right to hear lecturers, and if 
they surrender their right to read any newspaper they pre- 
fer.” Such terms, of course, will not be entertained by the 
strikers for a moment, especially as certain farmers have 
come to an amicable agreement with their bands on mutually 





advantageous terms. The Unions have decided upon a com- 
bined plan of action, which is not yet made public but which 
is understood to depend for its force on some portion of the 
Poor-Laws. 


Neither his friends nor his enemies succeeded in pre- 
dicting with accuracy what the Mayor of this great and in- 
telligent city would do in regard to the Police Commissioners, 
of whose conviction and sentence for official misdemeanor 
we gave some account last week. The question of their 
status was in abeyance until Wednesday, when a letter was 
addressed by Governor Dix to the Mayor, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes, notifying him to fill 
the vacancies in the Police Board consequent upon the con- 
viction referred to. The Mayor forthwith proceeded to com- 
ply with this notification by reappointing the old commission- 
ers, giving Gardner Charlick’s place and Charlick Gardner's. 
Of course this was not done without legal advice, Mr. 
Andrews, Assistant Corporation Council, having given it as 
his opinion that while the conviction of itself vacated the 
offices it did not disqualify for reappointment. The com- 
ment which nine honest folk out of ten will make upon this 
is, that if the law does not disqualify under such circum- 
stances it ought to. Moreover, the fact that the Mayor took 
pains to reappoint his men vice one another would seem to 
indicate that he wanted to put the best face possible on a 
questionable act. The legal profession out of office is by no 
means unanimous in support of Mr. Andrews’s view. 


Sometimes news “travels slowly even now-a-days. 
It is more than two months since the official gazette at St. 
Petersburg vaguely hinted that the Czar purposed adopting a 
form of Constitutional government. Now the rumor has 
been so far confirmed that the Russian journals are quoted as 
giving the details with some pretense of accuracy. No doubt 
Russian journalists are wont to make mistakes like their 
brethren elsewhere, but it is not customary to make up out 
of the whole cloth stories of grave political import. We may, 
therefore, assume that a legislative body of some sort is to 
assemble, possibly by the first of January next. According 
to one report there are to be several Chambers of Deputies, 
representing respectively the nobility, the commercial class, 
the agriculturists, and the artisans. The delegates are, some 
of them, to be elected by a popular vote, while others are to 
be nominated by the local authorities, and the periodical ses- 
sions are to be presided over by Government Commissioners. 
Nothing is said of any ultimate intention of uniting the four 
representative Chambers in one, but that may fairly follow if 
not part of the original plan. Experience tends to show that 
a plurality of Chambers complicates the machinery of gov- 
ernment, and probably no one knows this better than the 
Czar and his counselors. It is intimated, however, that only 
questions of general importance will be laid before the 
Chambers. 


A series of skirmishes, some of them amounting to 
considerable engagements, between the Spanish Carlists and 
Republicans has ended with the death of Marshal Manuel de 
la Concha, at the head of his troops. He was an old man, hav- 
ing seen his first service in the war of Independence against 
the first Napoleon. He has had something to do in nearly 
every war or intestine disturbance, and they have been many, 
which has vexed bis country during the present century. The 
successes of the Carlists led Serrano to summon this veteran 
to hisaid. Co-operating skillfully with Serrano’s army he was 
largely instrumental in effecting the relief of Bilbao, and was 
at once thereafter entrusted with the chief command of the 
Spanish forces in the North. He seemed to have determined 
to push matters to a conclusion, for he advanced by rapid 
marches into Navarre, and brought the Carlists to bay in 
Estella, an inconsiderable town in the interior of the Province. 
The forces at his command numbered some 38,000 men, op- 
posed to which were 24,000 under Don Carlos himself. On 
Sunday he attacked the position, and fell mortally wounded 
during the confusion which followed a partial repulse. He 
has, since taking the field, greatly strengthened the Republi- 
can cause by giving the Carlists more trouble than they have 
had from any of his predecessors, It is said that Serrano will 
now resume command in person. 





The first regret of most people on reading the Fi- 
nance Bill was that there was no provision for a return to 
specie payment. Farther than this people can hardly be ex- 
pected to agree until the bill has been in force long enough 
to show how it will work in practice. There is no doubt that 
some of its provisions are open to misconstruction. Only 
experience can show to what extent the banks will send in 
their notes for redemption. With regard to the redistribu- 
tion of the currency, as to the possibility of which there is 
at least a difference of opinions, we can do no better than to 
quote the Financier: 


wo who wish to organize banks in the South and 
must buy bonds in the East, at about 115, for which, 
when duly de ted, they will receive 90 per cent. of their 
face in chroulatinn: notes; this will require about $70,000, oak of 
currency paid to nd East, = order to get the pod $55,000,000. 

the immediate ing to transfer money from the 
“needy” and * pe sections to oe ain greedy and “ credi- 


tor’ ones. ane Me of course the “ uted” See 

which, to complete the rpm | of the whole scheme, is 

pohess circulating in the West and South rather than in 
e 


will not stay for a single hour in the equal adjust- 
ment which the bill proposes. 

Perhaps the most positively meritorious feature in the bill 
is the provision that no part of the legal-tenders shall be 
treated asa reserve. The maximum is fixed at 382,000,000, but 
the minimum is not fixed at all. The treasury may, there- 
fore, be regarded as-fairly out of the money-market. For 
the rest the bill is essentially a compromise, contrived so 
that the anxiety of Congress to do something with the fi- 
nances might be satisfied, without running against the execu- 
tive veto. 


General Sherman is actually moving his headquarters 
to St. Louis, as it was announced he would do some weeks 
ago. His reasons, as stated in a letter written in 1870, but not 
published until now, are in substance that there is no use for 
him in Washington, Regiments and companies are moved 
hither and thither without his knowledge. Leavesof absence 
are granted without his approval; in short, the army is not 
under his command, and so he washes his hands of all respon- 
sibility save such as filters through the Adjutant-General’s 
office into his hands. It is, indeed, difficult to think of Sher- 
man asan idler about Washington, and we do not wonder at 
his energetic determination. The only comfortable feature 
of the whole affair is that there is no personal unpleasant- 
ness between Secretary Belknap and the General. No doubt 
the Secretary is perfectly aware that the General knows 





better than he does what is good for the army, but then there 
is in existence the order of things established by Jefferson 
Davisand preserved by Stanton and himself. It worked ve Ty 
well when there was a large army in the field, and it is a 
question how a change could be effected without Congress- 
ional action. General Grant suggested in 1866 that the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office should be under the contre] of the 
General-in-Chief, who should regard the Secretary of War 
as the President’s representative. Assuredly this plan, if 
adopted, would curtail the authority of the Secretary, and it 
might, perhaps, be a little more difficult for officers having 
political friends to get prolonged leaves of absence. Never- 
theless, those little matters can all be arranged in time, and 
it will be a fairer show for the men who do all the work and 
fight Indians, and live on their pay and allowances on the 
frontier stations. 


Assuming that the average American does uot re- 
member with great distinctness events which took place 
when he or she was six years old or less, it is fair to suppose 
that a very numerous generation has grown up which has 
never secn a respectable comet, or which recalls but dimly 
that magnificent one (Donati’s) which changed the aspect of 
our Autumn sky in 1858. Astronomers tell us that Coggia’s 
comet, now fully visible in the North, will be a very con- 
spicuous object within a fortnight, and may equal Donati’s 
in size, if not in brilliance. Every one knows the North 
star and the Pointers of the Dipper which serve to iden- 
tify it for the unscientific, and it is below and between these 
that the comet may now be seen. A circle, with the North 
star as its center, traced downward from the nearest of 
the Pointers will pass very near the comet. There be those 
who still regard these eccentric visitors as harbingers of ill, 
or as threatening danger to the earth from collision. To the 
first class nothing can be said which will afford comfort. The 
second may, however, be safely assured that, should a col- 
lision take place, only the astronomers will know it. It is 
certain that the largest comets, large as they are, do not 
weigh, all told, more than a few tons. The impact of sucha 
body would be utterly insignificant should it take place. It 
is generally believed now that comets do not move in a regu- 
lar orbit. They approach our system on an infinite curve 
from space and disappear on a similar curve into the regions 
whence they came. The present comet will reach its greatest 
apparent size in this latitude about the middle of July. It 
will then disappear from our ficld of vision, and cause, no 
doubt, great alarm among the less enlightened races of the 
Southern hemisphere. Scientific men will watch it with un- 
usual care and interest, as the powers and uses of the spectro- 
scope have been largely developed since an opportunity equal- 
ly favorable for observation hasoccurred. By the aid of this 
instrument it will probably be known within a few days of 
what a comet is composed, and, say the irreverent, ** much 
good may it do us!” Those who doubt the utility of such 
care and expense in making observations which have no ap- 
parent value in a practical sense, should remember that mor- 
tals have always been blind under like circumstances. Watts 
was considered almost an idiot because he watched the tea- 
kettle, and Franklin was laughed at for discovering electric- 
ity. Who shall say, then, that it is not important to know all 
that we can find out about everything ? 


Che Household. 


A HOME OF OUR OWN. 


By Mrs. Exviza 8S. TURNER. 














ERHAPS every man, I think every woman, I 

am quite sure every bappily married couple, no 
matter how public and undomestic their present life, 
cherish somewhere down in their hearts an ideal of a 
future homestead. I do not mean a castle in Spain, 
but the possible house which, when a few possible 
things turn up, they mean to live in, and to the 
thought of which they cling even more and more 
fondly as the unfulfilling years go by. On the days 
when the surface glitter and rattle of life and the 
omnipresent stare of people’s eyes become unendur- 
able, we comfort ourselves with building, in fancy, a 
higher hedge around that homestead. In the days 
when millinery-openings and the emanations of fresh- 
stirred city dirt-heaps remind us that somewhere it is 
spring, we find relief in considering whether we would 
better sod the lawn or sow it with grass-seed, when we 
get that home of ourown. When the friend of our 
youth comes to see us, and we negotiate with the hotel 
clerk for an extra seat at the table, or ponder in which 
theatre to spend our evening, we take a half uncon- 
scious under current of solace in furnishing the spare 
chamber and building an extravagant fire on the hearth 
of that home of ourown. When the boarding-house 
piano is especially out of tune, when the boarding- 
house fare is more than usually stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable, when a certain person cuts us on the street, yea, 
when the curbstone at the crossing was bigher than we 
thought and we have stubbed our toe, we think to 
ourselves in dudgeon, *‘ It won't be so when we have a 
home of our own.” 

May not I have my ideal as well as another? I have, 
and I desire, dear reader, to compare it with yours. 
Supposing the house to be the body wherein dwells 
that spirit which we call the home, I shall take my 
notion of a home and fit my house thereto. 

First—It should be economical. 

The ideal of a homestead, to be of much value, should 
be one that is accessible to that portion of the com- 
munity which it is most important to suit—whicb por- 
tion I take to be, not the too poor, who cannot well be 
suited, nor the too rich, who can generally manage to 
get, in one or another wasteful way, more than they 
have earned the right to, but those who do the world’s 
work and wield the world’s forces, and need and must 
have the best of its advantaze. 

Economy, if we may trust our dictionary, is that 
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management of our resources which expends to ad- 
vantage without incurring waste. To violate this 
principle is to violate true taste; for expenditure 
without advantage, or for the mere appearance of ad- 
vantage, is vulgarity. 

I speak on this point from the mournful pre-emi- 
nence of experience—we have builded a house. 

The first of our many mistakes was a violation of 
true economy, and therefore of true art, in making 
our dwelling too large. There is scarcely a room in it 
which might not have been somewhat smaller, and 
still retained its pleasantness and convenience. It ts 
true there have been afew times when this extra space 
was both a pleasure and a convenience; but a home is 
supposed to be planned for ordinary, and not extra- 
ordinary occasions; or, as Dr. Fuller expresses it, 
“Better too small for a day than too large for a year.” 

Our next mistake was in the same direction—ceilings 
too high. If a ceiling is sufficiently raised to prevent 
the heated air from falling back upon our heads with 
a sense of oppression it is obviously high enough. 
Every foot above this is an addition to the cost of 
building, and the after cost of heating, without a cor- 
responding advantage. 

“But,” your architect will argue, “ that has nothing 
to do with it; you must make the height of your room 
in a certain proportion to the length and breadth of 
your room, or the thing will look wrong. 

I know but little of architectural rules, but I know 
that as there is one standard of proportion for a Gre- 
cian temple, with its vastness and dimness—a standard 
growing out of its uses—so there ought to be an utter- 
ly different standard of proportion for an American 
dwelling, which, to be true, should grow directly out 
of its uses. If I had some reason for requiring one 
room in a house to be more than ordinarily long and 
broad I should not feel called upon to make it high in 
proportion, unless I needed the height. It would be 
an expenditure of means in excess of the end, and 
therefore must be wrong. 

Secondly—It should be American. 

* Its architecture should fit the needs of our own place 
and time. In the good old days when every man’s 
house was his castle, it was so because every man who 
owned a house was forced to make it a castle for self 
protection against his next-door enemy, for seldom in 
those days were there any next-door neighbors. And 
a very grand, imposing, picturesque, inconvenient, 
cheerless, unwholesome house it must have been; with 
its halls like barracks, and chambers like cells, and 
windows like slits in a jail. Instead of a pleasant hedge 
about it, noisome ditches; instead of an easy entrance 
to welcome folks in, a gateway expressly contrived to 
keep folks out; instead of a house arranged to be kept 
witb the smallest amount of hired service, 2 menage 
necessitating what were known to the novelist as De- 
voted Retainers, but to the feudal mistress as a swarm 
of stupid, drunken, half-manageable, ever noisy, ever 
hungry creatures, whose brawling disorders must have 
made the old-time housewife’s lot a weariness indeed. 

The fact that Gothic architecture, whether in the 
form of castle or cathedral, demands for its best effects 
the elements of size and massiveness, constitutes an 
objection, in many cases, to its use in domestic life. 
Once these elements had a meaning, and were there- 
fore beautiful; now they have none, and are therefore 
ugly. And yet, without size they are more or less 
ridiculous. I remember seeing, years ago—on the 
Hudson, I think—a castle, which by “ making believe” 
a good deal, you could almost persuade yourself was 
the real thing. You must half shut your eyes, and 
play that the trees were very large, and the rocks were 
precipices, and then you could almost imagine that 
you expected to see a party of De Bracy’s Free Com- 
panions stream out from under its portals, with ban- 
ners waving, and trumpets blaring, and horses neigh- 
ing for conflict with somebody across the road. When 
next I saw that castle, alas! the dream was o’er. A 
heartless business mau, some mere useful person, had 
put up a large, plain, square, brick factory close by, 
and four times the size of the castle which, henceforth, 
no make-believe could call anything but a toy. 

Let us, then, preserve the medieval styles of archi- 
tecture in our pictures, as we preserve the medieval 
habits in our poems and tales, and apply to our own 
lives only such features of each as suit our own pecu- 
liar needs. The ideal house of the robin is a nest, and 
nothing else would become her; that of the Indiana 
wigwam, and nothing so picturesque; that of the war- 
like baron a castle, and nothing else so fitting; that of 
the dweller in sunny lands an architecture graceful 
and airy as that of which Milton speaks, which “ rose 
like an exhalation ;’’ that of the civilized American of 
the nineteenth century a style neither Roman, nor 
Grecian, nor Moorish, nor even English, but Ameri- 
can, retaining such features only of older styles as suit 
the modern need, and adding thereto without scruple 
whatever previously unheard-of features may be de- 
manded by an American climate, soil, and social cus- 
toms. And, as this has been the history of all other 
worthy orders of architecture, and as beauty of differ- 
ing styles has been the result, I know not why we 
should fear to trust the same principle in our case to 
bring the same result. 

Third.—It should be healthful. 

To this end a true economy demands that we expend 
a large proportion of our building money in securing 
a full supply of the very best quality of sunshine, 
water, air, and fire. Let the building be so placed, if 
possible, that the sun shall enter every room at some 





time of the day. This is now so well understood that 
it needs no special insistance. Let the ventilation be, 
as far as possible, automatic, so that it cannot be neg- 
lected or interfered with by unthinking persons. And 
let care be taken that no ill-drained sink shall harbor 
an evil spirit to arise in vapor from its pipe like the 
Genie from his jar, and slay an unwary household. 

Only second in importance to what we eat is the kind 
of air we breathe; and this for, at least, seven months 
in the year, is largely affected by the contrivances 
adopted to keep us warm. 

There is your open fireplace, good for ventilation, 
unexceptionable in poetry, precious in old folks’s 
memories as they sit in a furnace-warmed room, and 
call up pictures of the circle round a blazing hearth 
some fifty years ago; beautiful and inspiring it cer- 
tainly is, and much to be prized as a luxurious addition 
to other heating arrangements; bolding about the 
same relation to such as flowers at dinner hold to meat; 
but as a chief reliance, the hearth is unsatisfactory. 
If, like a beefsteak, we could broil first one side, then 
the other, and then be done, it were well with us; but 
as soon as we turn our broiled side away from the heat, 
cold draughts seize upon it, and straightway that side 
becomes more raw than before. 

Coal stoves in the separate rooms are called econom- 
ical; but attendant on these come incessant coal-heav- 
ing, burnt air, dust and ashes, vexation of spirit; also 
liability to divorce, for what map or woman was ever 
known to yield supremacy to another in the art of 
keeping up a fire? 

Next in order comes the ordinary hot-air, or as it is 
often called, gas furnace. The vame is a good one, if 
applied to its habit of emitting about such an atmos- 
phere as sinners are taught to dread in the hot here- 
after. Here, also, there are degrees of sulphureousness 
but with the best of them flowers will shrivel, and sil- 
ver articles tarnish, and human lungs accustomed to 
it grow dangerously sensitive to outside air. Steam- 
heating, although a great improvement on the burnt- 
air method, involves some slight disadvantages; the 
coils of unsightly pipe in each room must be elaborate- 
ly covered and also occupy space; and in rooms so 
heated we are very apt to notice here and there a little 
saucer under the joints of the pipe; from which we 
may infer that it is difficult to keep these points water- 
tight. There is, however, an improvement on the 
steam-pipes, and it is one of which I can speak with 
the authority of experience. In it the air, brought 
fresh from out-of-doors and conducted in boxes over 
coils of steam-pipe in the cellar, rises thence through 
the registers. It can never be burned, can never be 
dry, can never be mixed with suicidal gases; it is so 
bland in its warmth, that a room full of it at Christ- 
mas is like a room full of May; and a proof of its 
purity is that garden plants thrive in it; ferns and 
lycopodiums will preserve their dewy softness, instead 
of rattling as they do in furnace heat; and even camel- 
lias will keep the promises they made in the green- 
house, aud not, as is their wont, cast down their half 
filled waxen buds in despair. 

Such a heating apparatus costs more than a common 
furnace, but the increase in healthfulness is so far be- 
yond the increase in expense, that if I were advising a 
party about to make that home of their own, I should 
say, ‘do without your parlor mantel, if need be, leave 
your walls unppapered, your ceilings unstuccoed, your 
windows uncurtained, yea, your floors uncarpeted, 
but put away money enough to get a furnace for 
steam-heated uir. 

Fourth.—It must be easy to manage. 

The more we reduce the mere drudgery of house- 
keeping, the higher will be woman’s place in the 
home, because she will have time to labor as the true 
housewife, instead of the mere house slave; to use her 
forces in the higher kind of service to which she is, or 
ought to make herself, competent. To arrive as near 
to this as we can is one of the points to study in build- 
ing a house. Before the parlor chandelier is thought 
of, the kitchen range should be discussed ; every labor- 
saving device should be examined; all the cook’s im- 
plements arranged to her hand; her fuel so placed 
that she need not lug it up from the cellar; water 
should flow freely in and out of her premises; her 
kitchen should be not only handy, but comfortable 
and cheerful, all which will enable the mistress to 
command a choice of help, or to do her own work 
with less toil when left alone. 

We begin with the kitchen, but of course the prin- 
ciple applies all through the house, and, taking still 
for our standard the maximum amount of home en- 
joyment with the minimum amount of drudgery, we 
will go to the dining-room. Suppose that instead of 
costly china we resolve to use nothing but plain white 
ware, which is pretty, light, inexpensive, and easily 
matched when broken. Down drops one bundle of 
care from the housewife’s lot. Then suppose, instead 
of precious silver, we decide to use only plate, which 
is equally pretty, equally clean, which no thief cares 
to steal, and which, if lost, would cause no great dis- 
tress. Down drops another portion of care from her 
load. 

Next we shall make a raid on the dining-room car- 
pet, which is certainly one of the greatest inconsist- 
encies in American housekeeping. If we could divest 
ourselves of tradition and association, we should cer- 
tainly feel that the floor on which we tread, and es- 
pecially the floor over which we eat, is not the place 
whereon to spread a dainty, expensive, and uncleans- 
able fabric. 





“But should we not study beauty as well as com- 
fort? Carpet furnishes a room, and is in itself so 
pretty !’’ 

Yes; but the first essential to beauty is fitness to its 
object. We might carpet our front steps and pave- 
ment with the loveliest of Wiltons, but the effect will 
not be pleasing; and on a floor the same unfitness 
exists in a less degree. 

Carpets must be uncleanly, and therefore unwhole- 
some. A teacher, speaking of the gymnastic exercises 
in a fashionable voung ladies’ school, remarked to me 
that while they were in motion the air was filled with 
a fine perceptible dust, which must have arisen chiefly 
from their clothing and bodies. Of course much of 
this was such effete matter as ought for the sake of 
health to be speedily got rid of, and of course the 
ordinary daily movings to and fro in a room set afloat 
such particles, a large proportion of which are re- 
ceived by the carpet, and only partially removed by 
sweeping. 

No floor-covering is perfect that cannot be.easily 
washed; it may be that the fitting article does not 
exist; but if so it is only because the need for it has 
not been generally realized. There is but one com- 
modity in Christendom (the servant girls) for which 
demand does not create corresponding supply. There 
isa material made of cork which seems to approach 
the idea. We are using oilcloth, which 1 confess is 
not the perfect substitute, but Oh, what peace! The 
dogs may lie down in the hall, and it only needs 
sweeping: the children may drop their bread at din- 
ner, butter side down, and it only needs wiping. In 
fact both this and the plated ware lead us to the sort 
of peace we are promised, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal. 

Next, suppose we carry our iconoclasm into the 
chambers, substituting for woolen floor coverings, 
handsome oiled floors, and, as in Europe, laying strips 
of carpeting only where they are really needed; sup- 
pose we discard the worse than useless bed-hangings, 
the valances, pillow-shams, lambrequins, toilet-dra- 
peries; in fine, every yard of troublesome upholsterer’s 
petticoating that serves no honest purpose. A late 
traveler in Japan says the first thing that struck him 
in the Japanese house was the airiness and roominess 
of the medium-sized apartments, resulting from the 
absence of cumbrous furniture. Each article, however 
exquisitely finished, was light; the lounges were of 
some elastic woven material; the floors were simply 
matted. They call our style of furnishing unclean. 

I admit that, in our climate, there are about three 
months in the year when carpets and drapery give a 
sense of comfort, but only the housekeeper knows at 
what an increase of care. Again, I say, therefore, 
down with upholstery! Down with horse-hair stuff- 
ings, except for grandmother’s arm-chair; down with 
all the corpulent things that stand about in parlors, 
and nobody sits on if they can help it; down with 
satin things that fray, and velvet things that must be 
covered with other things, and damask curtains that 
must be protected by other curtains, and exquisite 
door-mats that must be flanked by other mats; down 
with all the gorgeous unwashable flimsy lace and silk 
and gilt things that demand the whole attention of an 
immortal soul to keep them from dust and flies. 

Fifth—It should be beautiful. 

The money that we have saved by our retrenchments 
we shall not hoard, for that would not be true econ- 
omy; but straightway proceed to expend in other 
directions for outer beauty of form and inner decora- 
tion. I think the taste for gorgeousness, being bar- 
baric, must tend rather to decrease than increase with 
the progress of civilization. The more our minds are 
awakened to the beauty of form and texture in natural 
objects, and the grandeur of natural effects, the less in 
proportion will be our interest in the clumsier forms 
and coarse textures of artificial objects and uphol- 
sterers effects, except so far as they succeed in imita- 
ting nature. The richest velvet carpet one step inside 
our dooris poor and tawdry compared with the carpet 
of greensward just one step outside. The most elabor- 
ate achievement in worsted embroidery would feel 
ashamed if set down in a patch of June clover. The 
costliest drapery of lace looped up on this side our 
window-pane is raw indeed beside the hangings of an 
elegant spider on the other—festoonings every thread 
of which the morning has strung with pearls. The 
most magnificent gilded, or even inlaid, table is com- 
mon-place in the presence of a home-made, bark- 
covered jardiniere of ferns. 

The other day, after making a certain call, I re- 
marked to a friend that I had been in a very beautiful 
house; on attempting to describe it, however, the 
whole impression resolved itself into a remembrance 
of flowers in a finely shaped vase of dried autumn 
leaves against a softly-tinted wall, and above all of an 
exquisite climbing fern, with which some artistic hand 
had adorned a picture-frame. Not one ray of varnish 
or gilt or any furniture-shop glory could I recall. 
Some furniture, however, we needs must have, and 
therein we should give much attention to forms and 
colors, and comparatively little to costliness of text- 
ure; better an ingrain carpet, rag carpet, no carpet, 
with harmony of color, than all the upholstery of Solo- 
mon’s temple without it Especially should we study 
the tinting of our walls, with reference to pictures. 
Again, the floor must harmonize, not only with the 
walls, but with the wood-work—in regard to which I 
believe it is now generally allowed that the grain of the 
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commonest wood is more beautiful than paint. But 
we need not linger in truisms; one point only I would 
suggest in this connection: whether it is not possible 
to go too far in our denunciations of cheap art, as 
found in plaster statuary and chromos? I mean of 
course plaster castes of good marbles, and copies of 
good pictures; we would all rather own the marble 
Apollo if we could afford it, but the plaster gives us 
nearly the form and spirit at a few dollars cost. And 
in pictures, take the popular chromo called “ Easter 
Morning,” it is undeniably hard and raw when com- 
pared with the original, and yet enough remains of the 
artist’s feeling to make it a daily pleasure to its pos- 
sessor. As to their decreasing in value for being pos- 
sessed by others, that feeling is surely unworthy of 
attention. 

Lastly—It must be homely. 

I know a room occupied by two little girls, which is, 
so to speak, a home within a home, so stored it is with 
their treasures and decorated with their own little 
funny ornaments. I know another home within a 
home, inhabited by two women, where almost every 
article has its pleasant association and special name; 
there is a tall, old-fashioned chest of drawers, and, 
squeezed in beside it, a narrow book-case, which two 
are known as the mare and colt; there is a rocking- 
chair always called the Maria, after the giver; there 
are a shovel and tongs with big, smooth, round heads, 
which answer to the names of W. Penn and wife; there 
are two warm wrappers in the wardrobe named Com- 
fort and Faithful; there is in the work-basket a little 
egg-shaped box, made to hold a spool and needle-book, 
made precious by the dents of two little teeth so many 
years ago. Altogether it seems as if the furniture in 
that home had received a personality from long com- 
panionship with its owners, which things brought star- 
ing fine from any one shop could not possess. If this 
be a little fanciful, it is surely true. But our own 
home should not be like the one next door, or the one 
round the corner, even if these were better, but should 
express the character of its especial inmates. And I 
would choose for its living-room the largest, sunniest 
room in the house; I would array it with the most 
beautiful things our means could afford; and there 
should be nothing in it too good to be used; and if the 
family comprised a man and wife and seven children 
every one of the nine should have a chance to let his 
or her own life speak in it; the piano should be there, 
and the work-basket, and the writing-desk ; and some- 
where should be a corner for Totty’s baby-house, and 
there should be a shelf in the book-case for juvenile 
reading, and there must be plenty, plenty of flowers. 
And that room should be the heart of that heme, the 
place where the new magazines are, the place to find 
mother, the place for the open fire, the place to make 
a circle for the family song or bymn before bed-time, 
the place to long for when at boarding-school, the 
place to keep a heart-picture of when away in foreign 
lands; the central jewel in the crown of social life, an 
economical, well-managed, beautiful American Home. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


A MODEL PAPA. 
By OLtve THorn. 


OLOMON sends us to the ant to learn, and I 
don’t see why we should not take lessons from 
other little creatures in the world. 

There’s a modest little fellow in the sea now, who 
sets a most beautiful example of paternal affection 
and care, yet I never heard that he was set up as a 
model. To be sure he’s never more than four inches 
highb- but that is sixteen times as high as an ant, and 
virtue doesn’t depend on size either. 

The name of this interesting creature—the scientific 
name I mean—is Hippocampus, but he is better known 
out of the books by the name of Sea Horse; and doubt- 
less most of you have seen dried up specimens of the 
family in museums or in private collections of sea 
wonders. 

His wife—well, we won’t say much about his wife, 
for she isn’t a model by any means. In fact, she 
sbirks all the time-honored duties belonging to a 
mother, hands the young family over to their father, 
and swims off to have a good time in the world. 

Papa Hippo seems not at all troubled or cast down 
by the unnatural behavior of the mother. To tell the 
truth, he prefers to attend to the babies, and is very 
nicely adapted to the work. Indeed, I don’t suppose 
he would allow the mother to interfere in his nursery 
arrangements if she wished. What do you suppose he 
does with all the eggs he has charge of? He has no 
nest, nor house of any kind, and there are a thousand 
or two of them, for fishes, you know, never do these 
things by halves. Well, he has no trouble, for nature 
has provided him with a pocket, thickly lined with 
fat, and into that convenient nursery he receives the 
family, and there they stay—nourished, as some natu- 
ralists think, by his fat—till they are big enough to 
look out for themselves. There!—isn’t that an ex- 
ample for the world? 

And that is not all. Ordinary parents of the fish 
family eat the eggs and little ones, not only of their 
neighbors, but of their own family, while this admira- 
ble little papa of four inches hizh never was kuown, 
however hungry, to even so much as taste one of his 

















own children. That is a very rare virtue I can assure 
you—in fish life. 

When this self-denying father thinks the little ones 
are big enough to take care of themselves, he starts 
them in life by bending his tail around like a hook, 
pressing it against the bottom of the pocket, and just 
coolly shoving them out to take their chances in a 
cold, wet world. 

This very unusual care for the little ones is not the 
only strange thing about the Sea Horse. His looks 
are as strange as his manners. He has the droll fash- 
ion, as somebody says, of living inside instead of out- 
side, of his bones. So he looks as though dressed in a 
suit of mail. His bones are not ghostly looking white 
things, like the bones of those who carry them in- 
side—they are of a soft gray color, ornamented with 
dainty carving. 

He receives his name from the shape of his head, 
which is comically like that of a horse, and is always 
carried partly erect in the water. He has a fin on his 
back, which looks like a beautiful fan tipped with 
yellow, and is of course a graceful ornament. His 
eyes are the color of gold, with an edge of blue, and 
are not slavish twins, as most eyes are, looking the 
same way. On the contrary, they are entirely inde- 
pendent of the other, so that he can look two ways at 
once. 

The favorite attitude of this little oddity is holding 
on to a weed with his tail, from which position he can 
dart on his food as he gets sight of it—cither worm, 
fish egg, or some such delicacy. He has side fins, by 
means of which he can swim, always standing up, as 
you may say, in the water. But he is not a great 
swimmer; he prefers to rest, holding on to a weed, as 
I said. 

Perhaps his tail is the most curious thing about him. 
It is four sided, like a square file, and is covered with 
scales, like the rest of his body. Itislong and pre- 
hensile like the tails of some monkeys; and to hold on 
to something seems to be the delight of his life. If 
two.of them meet in the water, they are sure to grab 
each other by the tail. Even tiny atoms of Sea Horses 
(sea colts you might call them), with tails no bigger 
than a bit of thread, will seize each other, and hold on 
for dear life, never giving up till tired out. 

Little was known about the Sea Horse till a natural- 
ist—Rev. Samuel Lock wood—kept several in an acqua- 
rium, and by closely watching them, found out their 
wonderful ways. 

Fishes generally have little trouble with their babies; 
they just put the eggs into some place that they fancy 
is safe, and leave them to their fate. But there’s an- 
other little fellow living in the water who is as fussy 
about his young family as any lund creature in the 
world. Itis the Stickleback, and he goes so far as to 
build a nest. He not only takes care of the eggs, and 
fights every fish, big or little, that dares to come near, 
but he drives away the very mother of the babies, 
fighting her in the most disgraceful way if she insists 
on taking an interest in the family. In fact, he is one 
of the most fidgety, quarrelsome little wretches you 
ever heard of, quite unlike the dignified Sea Horse. 

When the babies are big enough to get about, he 
rules them with a rod of iron, swims after them, and 
brings them home in his mouth—thousands of them 
there are too. 

There’s some excuse for all this care, for Stickleback 
babies are very nice to eat, and every fish bigger than 
themselves is sure to be an enemy. 








A PARABLE. 


By Kate FIe.p. 


ECLUDED among the grovesa child wandered 
whithersoever he would. He believed himself 
alone, and wist not that one watched him from tho 
thicket, and that the eye of his parent was on him 
continually; neither did he mark whose hand had 
opened a way for him thusfar. All things that he saw 
were new to him, therefore be feared nothing. 

He cast himself down in the long grass, and as he 
lay he sang until his voice of joy rang through the 
woods. 

When he nestled among the flowers a serpent rose 
from the midst of them, and when the child saw how 
its burnished coat glittered in the sun, like the rain- 
bow, he stretched forth his hand to take it to his 
bosom. 

Then the voice of his parent cried from the thicket, 
“ Beware!”’ 

And the child sprang up, and gazed above and 
around to know whence the voice came; but when he 
saw not he presently remembered it no more. 

He watched how a batterfly burst from its shell, and 
flitted faster than he could pursue, and soon rose far 
above his reach. 

When he gazed, and could trace its flight no more, 
his father put forth his hand and pointed where the 
butterfly ascended, even into the clouds. 

But the child saw not the sign. 

A fountain gushed forth amidst the shadows of the 
trees, and its waters flowed into a deep and quiet pool. 

The child knelt on the brink, and, looking in, saw 
his own bright face. It smiled upon him. 

As he stooped yet nearer to meet it a voice once 
more said, “* Beware!” 

The child started back; but hesaw that a gust of 
wind ruffied the waters, and he said to himself, “It 
was but the voice of the breeze." ° 


And when the broken sunbeams glanced on the 
moving waves he laughed, and dipped his foot that 
the waters might again be ruffled, and the coolness 
was pleasant to him. 

The voice was now louder, but he regarded it not, as 
the winds bore it away. 

At length he saw something glittering in the depths 
of the pool, and he plunged in to reach it. 

As he sank he cried aloud for help. 

Ere the waters had closed over him his father’s hand 
was stretched out to save him. 

And while he yet shivered with chillness and fear, 
his parent said unto him: 

‘Mine eye was upon thee, and thou didst not heed; 
neither hast thou beheld my sign, nor hearkened to 
my voice. If thou hadst thought en me, I bad not 
been hidden.”’ 

Then the child cast himself on his father’s bosom 
and said: 

“ Be nigh unto me still, and mine eyes shall wait on 
thee, and mine ears shall be open unto thy voice, for 
evermore.”’ 





HUSHABY. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


d legey baby wants the moon! 
Come, pretty moon, 
Come sail thy silver boat 
On the high seas of heaven; 
The billowy clouds are all afloat, 
By light-winged breezes driven. 
Sail on, oh bark of fairy-land 
Go sailing far away! 
Let not the baby’s outstretched hand 
Thy enward course delay. 
Baby must wait; she cannot go 
A-sailing in the sky ; 
Some day the reason she shall know; 
So, baby, hushaby, 
Yes, hushaby, 
Sweet baby, hushaby! 


See yonder trembling star! 
Come, pretty star, 
Come hang thy golden lamp 
Up in the darkening deme; 
The dews are gathering damp, 
And night-fall wraps the home. 
The fire-flies light the grass, 
At home the lamp-light gleama, 
But baby through the glass 
Would grasp thy distant beams. 
Baby must wait; the Jovely star 
Will shine when she and I 
Shall know what all these mysteries are ; 
So, baby, hushaby, 
Yes, hushaby, 
Sweet baby, hushaby! 


Pujsles, 


ENIGMA ON ENGLISH PogkTS AND POETRY. 
99 Letters. 
74, Ti, 14, 94, 17, 37, 57, 87, 29, 99, 02, T, 27, 22, 2, 72, were famous 
English poets. 
83, 39, 36, 82, 62, was an English dramatic writer. 
73, 58, 3, 35, 82, 63, 25, 85, 12, better known as “ Peter Pindar.” 
52, 42, 33, 44, 13, 23, 99, 79, wrote the Pleasures of Imagination. 
75, 21, TT, BT, OT, 17, 47, 57, 91, 70, 35, is one of Milton's poems. 
50, 60, 10, 95, 71, 50, 12, 32, 5, 90, 80, 9, 96, 79, 80, 84, 58, 11, 20, is one 
of Southey'’s poems. 
78, 48, 98, 41, 93, 16, 82, 61, a fine poem of Wordsworth's. 
51, 43, 54, 38, 4, 30, 80, 63, 40, 65, 23, 88, 8, 46, by Lord Byron. 
76, 66, 18, 86, 68, 6, 48, 26, 45, T7, 56, 21, 83, is one of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s later poems. 
55, 28, 24, 34, 81, 91, is one of Robert Browning's Lyrics of Life. 
69, 1, 15, 31, 49, 19, 64, 42, is one of Tennyson's poems. 
The whole is a quotation from Tennyson. Da Forrssr. 
A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in aim, but not in sight. 
My second is in day, but not in night, 
My third is in road, but not in way. 
My last is in kill, but not in slay. 
My wholo is a Scripture name. 














“ Vora,” 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF RIVERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Change the first. into liberty. 
Change the second into a Turkish title, 
Change the third into a Turkish coin. 
Change the fourth into birds. 
Change the fifth into a pronoun and a receptacle. 


Change the sixth into a tree. M. D. H. 
A SENTENCE SQUARE Wonp. 
1. That leaf will fall presently. 
2. Her name is Esba. 
8. Abel and Cain were brothers. 
4. Do not fall down, Nell. Eb. E. ¥. H. 
A Square Worn. 
1, Pulled in pieces. 
2. A mixture. 
3. A covering. 
4. A word used in astronomy. JupyY. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 
Enigma, Never count your chickens before they are hatched. 
Hidden Rivers.—1. Thames. 2. Seine. 3. Nile. 4 Missouri. 6, 
Black. 6. Grand. 7. Ural. 8. Ebro. 9. Elbe. 
A Letter Puzzle.—“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
A Charade.—Catbdird. 


A Square Word.— 
ROME 
OVEN 
MEAD 
END 8 
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Scientific and Samtary. 


R. E. RAY LANKESTER writesto the Athe- 
neum a most interesting account of the new 
Royal aquarium at Naples, which from its proximity to 
the Mediterranean Sea affords the collectors a chance 
for securing specimens of marine life in its tropical 
forms such as does not fall to the lot of other enthusiasts 
in this line. 

“Tn the first tank on the left,” he says, ‘as one enters, 
is a mass of brilliant orange color, some.four feet in 
area, which, on closer inspection, is seen to be formed 
by a group of stoney corals, each polyp nearly half an 
inch in diameter, and fully expanding its circle of 
tentacles to the current. These corals, which are simi- 
lar to those building the coral reefs and islands of 
tropical seas, do not occur in northern latitudes, and 
eannot be seen bearer home than the Mediterranean. 
o- Further on we come to some large Mediterra- 
nean Wrasse, which of all fish have, perhaps, the finest 
display of color, and with these are, at this moment, 








several specimens of the Sepia, the cuttle-bone cuttle- 
fish. This is a common animal at Naples, and is large- 
ly eaten, but has not yet been seen in English or 


German aquaria. Somehow the Sepia manages to sug- 
gest to one that he is a small marine elephant, his head 
having somewhat the shape familar in that wise beast, 
and his arms being carried like the elephant’s trunk. 
He swims altogether differently from the mode adopt- 
ed by Octopus, a near relative, who is to be seen in 
great numbers in some of the tanks, and often of great 
size. The Octopus, when he loosens his hold of the 
glass or rock (over which he can crawl very nimbly by 
means of his huge sucker-bearing arms), swims back- 
wards by opening and shutting the parachute-like 
membrane surrounding his mouth, formed by mem- 
brane stretching between eacb of his eight arms. 
Sepia quietly swims along by means of a pair of long 
translucent fins, which undulate regularly on each side 
of the body. 

** Occasionally the Sepias have been seen to throw out 
their ‘ink’ and blacken the whole of their tank for a 
few minutes, but in half-an-hour the coloring matter 
is all carried away by the stream. Dog-fish are, of 
course, abundant, as in other aquaria, and we are ex- 
pecting some of the rarer sharks. The electric Ray is 
seen loafing at the bottom of several of the larger 
tanks, but his virtues are not duly appreciated by 
visitors. It is intended to place one of these fish in a 
small open reservoir, so that those who wish may ‘take 
a@ shock,’ an experience which is really not painful, 
provided that the Ray be a small specimen or a little 
out of sorts. 

“In the smaller tanks, the delicate ‘ pelagic’ forms, 
those perfectly transparent glass-like animals which 
swim on the surface of the sea, are daily renewed 
when weather permits; and at present there are 
some really lovely things of this kind to be seen 
here which could nowhere else be exhibited, since the 
Naples Aquarium is the only one which can draw sup- 
plies from a warm sea. The Cestum Veneris is one of 
the most striking of these transparent organisms, being 
a band of perfectly glass-like consistency nearly a 
yard in length, undulating like a snake, and slowly 
moving through the water by means of two rows of 
large vibrating fringes, which glisteu with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Some of these are brought in 
nearly every day by the fishermen, and hundreds of 
the long chains of transparent Salpx, not to speak of 
Beroés, as big as lemons. Glass-shrimps, inhabiting 
the transparent little tubs known as Doliolum, and 
sometimes a Leptocephalus, a true vertebrate fish, of 
which one at first sees only the black eyes, all the rest 
of, its body being absolutely as clear and invisible as a 
piece of glass, a really ideal ghost of a fish. 

“In some of the small tanks are living specimens of 
the Red Coral of commerce, looking, to my mind, far 
more beautiful with the delicate feather-heads of the 
Polyps set on the red matrix than when scraped and 
polished. The Sea-pens are alse numerous, and of 
most brilliant tints and fantastic form. Then for the 
geologist there is a group of some forty or more Lamp- 
shells (Terebratula vitrea), very near to the species 
found in the chalk-beds of England, but here living in 
their quiet and unobtrusive way. One sees clearly 
how it is that the Brachiopods have kept their place so 
long in the Fauna of tbe world, ever since the early 
Cambrian slates were deposited.” 


OYSTER CULTURE IN AMERICA.—Frank Buck- 
land, in Land and Water, says: “‘ As regards the culti- 
vation of the New York oysters themselves, I must 
again hold up a warning hand to American propri- 
etors. If they go on with the present system, the 
oysters will shortly run short. I protested, some 
months back, against burning the old shells for 
lime, instead of putting it back to catch spat; and now 
I find they are selling their broods attached to the 
parent shell. I have picked out specimens from the 
tub at Scott’s, at the top of the Haymarket. On the 
two shells of one edible oyster there were no less than 
twenty-three spats. In another case I counted a 
‘clump.’ Two edible oysters only were in this clump, 
but it was covered all over with spat; so that for the 
sum of four cents between thirty and forty oysters 
were sold all at once, only two being edible. The tub 
at Scott's was piled with examples of this ‘economy.’ 





I trust the American oyster dealers will not take it 
amiss if I warn them that, if they sell their young stock 
in this wasteful manner, they will soon be suffering 
from an oyster famine.” 


SOARING AND SAILING OF BrrRDs.—Mr. Belt, de- 
scribing the movement of a pair of black vultures 
sailing on the wind, says: ** Like all birds that soar, 
both over sea and land, when it is calm the vultures 
are obliged to flap their wings when they fly; but 
when a breeze is blowing they are able to use their 
specific gravity as a fulcrum, by means of which they 
present their bodies and outstretched wings and tails 
at various angles to the wind, and literally sail. How 
often when becalmed on southern seas, when not a 
breath of air was stirring, have I seen the albatross, 
the petrel, and the Cape-pigeon, resting on the water, 
or rising with difficulty, and only by the constant ac- 
tion of their long wings able to fly at all! But whena 
breeze sprang up they were all life and motion, wheel- 
ing in graceful circles, now presenting one side, now 
the other to view, descending rapidly with the wind, 
and so gaining velocity to turn and rise up again 
against it. Then, as the breeze freshened to a gale, 
the petrels darted about .... poising themselves upon 
the wind with as little effort as a man balances himself 
upon his feet.” 


Mr. T. R. Tiusy, a well-known inventor and 
engineer, recognized by Government as the original 
inventor of the “revolving turret’? now so widely 
used in naval architecture, is about to bring out 
another invention, which he terms a Marine Index, 
with which, be claims, the mariner will be able to de- 
termine his exact longitude and latitude anywhere at 
sea in the darkest day, or the darkest night, and at 
any hour of the day or night. This seems almost im- 
possible, but if it proves successful, it will be the 
greatest aid to the science of navigation since the 
discovery of the magnetic needle. 


Aublisher’s Department. 


NEw YORK, JULY 8, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








CAUTION TO RHODE ISLANDERS. 


Our friends in and about Providence, R. I., will 
please take notice that S. Shumway & Son are no 
longer agents for the Christian Union, and are not 
authorized to take subscriptions, collect money, or 
give certificates and receipts. 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
‘ now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “‘ American religious papers” in geueral; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. Weare getting every little while expres- 
sions of appreciation from different advertisers. 

We append a few, both old and new; the value of 
the old ones lying in the fact that our paper has er- 
tended its circulation from year to year, so that words 
of commendation written some time ago are even more 
true new than they were then! 





VOX POPULI. 
SYLVANIA, Ohio. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 


“Our Boys” were duly received. They are very beautiful. 
Thank you. 








So. DEERFIELD, MASS., June 12, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The chromos, “ Our Boys,” mailed May 27th, were received 
June 6th,in good condition. The Cross received some time 
before. 

We are very much pleased with the premiums. Please ac- 
cept many thanks for them, also our apology for not ac- 
knowledging the receipt of them before. a 








LA FARGEVILIE, N. Y., June 13, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of your chromos “ Our 
Boys,’’ with which I am well pleased. 

It was the paper itself that I valued, and had forgotten the 
pictures. However, they are welcome, and make a bright 
place on the wall; so accept my thanks for them. 

Yours most respectfully, 





ROSEVILLE, WARREN CO., Illinois, June 18, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The pictures are received, “ Dinnerand Nap.” They are ad- 
mirable, and eminently pleasing—true to life. Yet, much as 
we admire the pictures and serial stories, high overall are the 
Editorials, the Lecture-room Talks, and the Yale Lectures; 
also the presentation of God in sympathy with sinners in- 
citing man’s activities to seek eternal life. Another grand 
feature of the Christian Union is its selections of pithy, point- 
ed articles, rich in merit, and of general interest to readers, 

In We and Our Neighbors Jim Fellows isa very rich, original 
character, and very entertaining. So are all the persons, ex- 
cept that hateful Aunt Maria, a busybody in other men’s 
matters. In love, ° 








McINDOES FAtt3s, June 2, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—Please accept my thanks for the chromos, re- 
ceived last night. 

They are very pretty. I always ‘“‘crack up” the Union and 
its chromos, but cannot always make my friends appreciate 
it. This is a small town, but I maysend youa few new names 
some day. 








WURTSBORO, N. Y., June 10, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—The pictures, ‘‘ Our Boys,” are received. They 
are a match for “ Our Girls,” and are much admired by all 
who have seen them. Aside from the premiums, I think the 
Christian Union the best and cheapest family paper pub- 
lished. Beecher’s originalities are worth more than the cost 
of the paper every year. I shall use my efforts to get my 
friends to subscribe for the Christian Union. 

Yours truly 


— 
. 





GEORGETOWN, Tex., June 20, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Gentlemen—The “‘ Boys” made the trip in good time and 
sound condition. They are all we could ask. 
Yours truly, 











BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“ Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers. to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1134x164 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHeER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at..........0-.+...5- $3 
2. Born pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at...........c eee eee eee 
3. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 
4. Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........-26 ceeeeee 
5. Botu Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 


675 


3 50 


675 
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Financial. 








From Monday, June 29, to Saturday, 


July 4. 
The Public Debt.—As recapitulated under 
date of July Ist, the debt is as follows: 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


 Siacneineswareweenhenne-sul $1,724 vor} 00 
SS 463,440 86 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Povey 
IIE, 5.5 .cccvescceddescsnocsecseees a 7" 00 
Interest... .0..cccccccscccccccccccsesers e 19,149 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
$3,216,590 26 

226,671 77 





543,178 17 
$509, EH 








4,205,304 12 
14,576,010 62 
Special de sew its held for redemption 
of certi tes 0 eposit, oe 
vided by law 58,760,000 00 
DORAL. .ccccccccccccccccescoscosessss $147,541,314 74 
Decrease of debt during past month. $2,190,196 94 
Decrease of debt since June W, 1873.. 4,730,472 41 


Wall Street.—The principal topic of discussion 
was a circular from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of which the following is the opening paragraph: 

“ Sealed proposals will be received at the Treas- 

ury Department until 12 o’clock, noon, on the 
instant, and opened immediately theveather. for 
oe whole balance of $179, , or any 
of, of the funded loan, el interest, payable 
one, at the rate of five per cent. per an- 
num, principal and interest pave le in coin, and 
exempt from taxation as authorized by the t act of 
July 14, 1870, and the act amending the same ap- 
proved January 20, 1871.” 
The remainder of the document gives the neces- 
sary details in terms which have, as usual in such 
case, been construed in different ways. No official 
explanation of the ambiguities has as yet appear- 
ed, but the general purpose of the Secretary is evi- 
dent, namely, to substitute bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest than the majority of those which 
are outstanding. 

Gold.—There has been no activity, and the ten- 
dency has been downward. 

The highest quotations of gold for the week, and 
the corresponding values of legai tenders, were as 
follows: 

ogee dune st ie way our July 
ere Be 


Legal tenders. ..0.09 why uy 10g 10g 


e Gece Bonds.—The volume of business 
has been moderate, with rather lower prices on 
gold-bearing issues. 
" The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 

Jane came omy July July ouly 


16 113X¥ ix 
116 1 


5s new c’p.... 


13 
1s 
117 
116% 
Bh 
113% 
11344 

115% 116% 1 
LONDON PRICES. 
June June July 








WB WK «10K 
SUITES gop 108% 108% 
sbanes 165 105 105% 
prbbebsesecsaneceunas 4X WAX KK 


Stecks, etc.—A strong market was reported at 
the beginning of the week, and the fluctuations 
have been frequent, accompanied by sharp con- 
tests between the opposing interests. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 














June June July July July aay 
29. L 2. 3. 
.- 101 100% 100 *% 100 
- DOK 1635 1254 1% 16 
of 3436 48] 825% = 333% 
71% Wx 7% 15% 6% 
39% «883g BBG B75 BBG 
} nn . RS “4% 8% #8 425 43% .. 
do pref... 62 «61 60 1) @% .. 
Roek Island.... 102% IMM Wik MY 1K .. 
St. Paul.....0- 41% #& 3955 «89 BK. 
opref...... & 59 58 57x @ . 
Ohio & Miss 26 265 My BY BB ee 
De Lew. 110% iio ine itr ie 
-y Le eee x 7 
Han & St. Jos.. 23 27 266 mae 
‘one ructls.. 2 RB 23 2 27% 
ce ae 12)«©llk:) «6182s EY 12 
rn Untei 76 vis 4 a" Us 7 
Quicksilver ec eee AM eves soon ° 
» pref.... @ % ‘ates 
Pacific Mail..... 45% ax 43% 4X .... 
Adams Ex pens tw unk aint xa 
fihorionn bes 61 61 “e 
a aia 71 a 70 71 ° 
Waist ‘Fargo Ex 81 81 oy 81 793: . 
at 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations 
the close of the week were: 
days. 
London prime bankers.4.38 @ 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St., 
: New York, June 25th, 1874. 


47th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this posttintten have declared 
the 47th Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of sLx 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums remaini on 
deposit during the three or six months endi eduly 
bet, 1874, payable on and after the third Monday of 


Ali dividends not withdrawn will receive inter- 
est the same as a deposit. 


E, J. BROWN, Presiden 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secy. EDWARD a Treas. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 3% & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Sunptne~foven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 

- Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
galy on or before July 10, will interest from 
CHAPIN, Treaa. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8 ARMOUR, pomeennn a. 26 


3 days. 
4.904@ 











d 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND LNDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DALLY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 





_{NVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 
COUNTY,| BUYERS or SELLERS 
cITY, ADDREsS 
rown _ |KbLLOGG, VOSWINKEL & CO. 
BANKERS, 
—- 94 La Salle 8t., 
SCHOOL CHICAGO. 
, oer 8 
lp re] N DS Darxeree eco, ome Ne, 








CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


om $500 upwards, n aes by TURNER & 
re 102 Washington St., Chicago. Secured by 
first mortgage on real estate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov’t bonds. interest parable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. Bor- 
rower pays all expenses. Diloness 4 given in any 
Northern State. Correspondence invi 


10 Per Cent Bonds 


of Towns, Counties, and Schoo) Districts, at low 
res. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & od: Bankers, 14 Pine St., N. Y. 


if you want to Buy or Sell 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, or MICHIGAN TIM- 
BER AND IRON LANDS, 
send or write to JAS. B. GOODMAN & CO,, 73 Dear- 


born Street, Chicago. Property managed for non- 
resident owners. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH ORCANS 


At the lowest prices consistent with the quality 
given and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of nearly 900 organs, including the Six 
largest and most complete in the country. Estab- 
lished 1827. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
MARSHALL BROS, CHURCH ORGAN 


Manufacturing Co., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


One of the largest SRCAN WORKS in 
the United States. 
Churches and Societies of every kind send for 
Descriptive Catalogues and Specifications. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the Patent Elastic Felt. For particulars 
address H.  oidy) wt” 7 taal lice, 7 
Pearl Street. Box 4 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of C 
mounted with the best 
for Churches, Sole Per 
‘'actories, Court Houses; Fire bw 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ly 


Warran 
Alestrated Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciaciunati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
2 Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
Established in 1826. 


Chureh and other Tower Bells. P.O. address, 
either Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
atalogues free. No Agencies. 


BLYMYER 


Manufacturing Co.’s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 
LOW PRICED. 
WARRANTED 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


BLYMYER MFG. C@., 


Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 





























Boston. 











































Worcester, Mass., fits boys and Tis men 
for common and scientific, aie ts 2 geberior 
merits stated in circular. , A.M., 


Superintendent. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 

NARY, a first-class school for boys and young 

en ‘will commence its 22d session on the 

4th of Saptegen, at Sehooley’s Mountain Springs, 
v. L. L. STOUTENBURGH 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
COLLEGE SONGS. 


Carmina Yalensia. A collection of Yale Col- 
lege a and music with —* accom pani- 
ments. Svo., extra cloth, 

Carmina Princetonia. 
ton College with music, $1.75. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
138 Broadway, N. Y. 


Taintor’s Route and City Guides for 1874, 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Sta- 
tions on the routes, giving items Of interest to the 
traveler for business or pleasure, with very perfect 


ps. 
ay 2 CENTS EACH. 

I. “CITY OF NEW YORK.”—Containing de- 
scriptions as Public Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, 
Islands, and blic Institutions in and around 
New York; also, lists of Hotels, Places of Amuse- 
ment, Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, 
Horse Railroads, Omnibus Routes, Ferries, Street 
Directory, Travelers’ Directory, and Church Di- 
rectory, With ote of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
Ss hes oboken 

wy On TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE. ENN WASHINGTON.”’—With_ descrip- 
tions of —, villages, and objects of interest 
along the route. 

lil. “ MUDSON RIVER ROUTE.”—New York to 
West Point, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, 
Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
AGronre Ratan and Montreal. 

ER AILWAY’ ROUTE.—New York to 
Rochester. Dunkirk, buffalo, and Niagara Falls. 








The songs of Prince- 


VL. “ NEW RK TO SARATOGA AND NLAG- 
ARA FALL 4 
Vu. * HARLEM RAILWAY” GUIDE 


eae. “SPRINGFIELD ROUTE.’ —New York to 
os 


a SHORE LINE ROUTE.’—New York to 


B nD. 

XIL. “ THE NEWPORT ROUTE.”—New Yor 
Boston, via go ae and Fall River. With an 
description of Newp ort and Narragansett Bay. 

Vv. “CONNECT Ic ed ta ER ROUTE. "New 
Toe to the W hite Mou 

“THE } NORTHERN, ROUTE. ”—Boston to 

the. Whi Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, 

Green Mountains, Lake © — Sheldon 

Sysings, Mo Montreal and Ogdensbu 

XVI. “THE CENTRAL R. i. “OF NEW JER- 
SEY” and connections. New York and Philadel- 

yhia to Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, Scran- 

n Harrisburg, My ort, and Elmira. 

XVII. “PENNSYLVANIA COAL REG 10N8.”— 
New York to Easton, Delaware Water Gap, Scran- 
a Wilkesbarre, and Mauc h Chunk 

XVIII. * LONG ISLAND.” 

XXI. “ DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE.” 
—Philadelphia to Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack a and 
Montreal, via North Penn. R. R., nd 8., 
and Albany and Susquehanna Rez vllways 

Azz = 1e above Guides sent by mail on receipt 
oO 





AMERIC ANSEASIDE RESORTS. A Handbook 
{cx Health and Pleasure Seekers. 16 mo. cloth. 

ric 
THE Cc ay I. MOUNTAINS and the Region 
Around. sae Seonesy. Legends, and History. 
lémo, cloth, Price #12 

GEOLOGICAL MAP ‘OF FERC NITED STATES 
AND CANADA, By C. H. Hitchcock, Professor 
of OORT 0 (Size, 24x38 cen ) In sheets, $2.50; 
mount 

DICTIONARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES 
USED IN COMMERCE. By Thomas McElrath, 
late Appraiser of Merchandise for the port of New 
York. %6, Half Russia. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 ST YEAR of “Hall's Journal ot ween 

and Miscellany,” edited by Dr. W 
Contains the most choice reading for pi 2, - 
Specimen number sent post- 


. $2 @ year. 
pais fon for 10 cents. 3 months on trial for 25 cents. 


IBBS & CO., 84 Broadway, N. Y 


“The Second Wife,” and ‘* Hulda,” 


translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister, are the two most 
attractive and entertaining Novels of the season. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Do You Want a Cood Sunday- 
School Library ? 


If so, send to WARREN & WYMAN, Publishers, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


STUDENTS 


And others desiring profitable employment can 
make money selling our 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
The cheapest an best ever published ; large com- 
——.. HOMPSON & CO., ’ Publishers, 
icago, Ll 


THE FLOWER CARDEN. 


A Quarterly Magazine. TERMS—One Dollar 
a Year. Subscribers entitled to a dollar’s worth of 
seeds or bulbs. BEACH, SON & CO., 76 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Send 10 cts. for sample. 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


The Best on vented. 


Prices, $12, $25, $38. and #60. 
w d stamp for r Catalogue to ¥. Y. 
EDW. ARDS, Agent, 6 College Place, N.Y. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
Cooper House and Cottages. 


COOPERSTOW N, (foot of Otsego Lake), N. os 


Will open June Ath, 1874. Send for circular an 
ses ae. of Cooper,” forwarded gratis upon A 4 
on t 


COLEMAN & MAXWELL, Proprietors. 


QARATORA SPRINGS. - 
DRs. STRONG'S aig INSTITUTE, 
ag! ALL THE YEAR, 



































is the resort of the leading men in Church and 
State for health or recreation. 


Twin Mountain and Crawford Houses, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 





The fo" He delighttaly sty sttpated on the B.C. & 
M. R. R. ne view of and Franconia 
ranges. Excursions may be bate oy to all points of 


; about the mountains, —S gre the same 
oy, EXEMPTION FROM HAY FE 
he Crawford, at the entrance not the famous 
White Mountain ‘Notch, is surrounded “vitard, 
objects of interest, among which aS a il 
Elephant’s Head, Silver Flume, and Be 
cades and Gibbs’ Falls. Stages from oy ao 


to Mt. Washington and all important ay Good 
’ egra ce at ouses. ra es o 
1S eh pro naw yaa 1 guests. Apply to Wm. C. Biadie , 6 Frank- 
URCH $ ‘atalogucs mailed | jin street, Boston ; Jas 8. Baron, 230 Washington 
| nAneenera a pane cat on — pa te a ake YO the: J ‘a 8 H sos White 1 ver 
etors, also of the Junction House, ver 
i ei ae Gow] BK ‘Baven, Gs | Sanction, Ve 








Powell’s Radial Key Map 
OF 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


Published under the auspices vf the 
ORIENTAL TOPOGRAPHICAL CORPS, 
Sent by Mail for 50 Cents. 


Before the addition of the ee. to this map, 
Zion's Heraid, Boston, said of i ‘Maps of less 
value are sold for a dollar 

The key more than Zoubles its value. By its aid, 
places on the map can be as readily found asa 
word in the dictionary. Size, 14%x17 inches. 
Weight, 4 ounce. Every one who reads the Bible 
should have one. Itis ys, the thing for the pres- 
ent, and also for the incoming series of National 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


“ Both good and cheap.”— Examiner & Chronicle. 
“The most convenient and Lv ag map of Pales- 
tine we have yet seen.’’—Christian Advocate. 
“ The neatest and best little oid Palestine for 
the use of —~— Snes teacbers and scholars.”’ 
N. Y. Independ 


Genesthenehoats are ordering them by the 100, 
and Societies by the 1,000. Special Terms for quan- 
titvs. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent writes: “The Radial Key 
Map is beautiful, portable and accurate,—a most 
— aid to the study of sacred topography.” 

v. J. IT. Duryea writes: “ This is really a very 
good 1 a at the price of a ‘poor one.” 

Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres. Baptist Theol. 
Schock, Newton, Mass., writes: * Sucha a4 should 
be in the hands of every reader my A the Bible.” 

av. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., les is the 
best map for accurate, immediate F = ference that I 
ever saw.” Agents wanted. Addres 


J. B. FORD & co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Watch Buyers, Attention! 


The undersigned respectfully directs the atten- 
tion of parties contemplating the purchase of 

yatches, to the 
superiority of the 
Nickel Movement 
Watches, made by 
the Messrs. BOREL 
& COURVOISIER 
of Neuchatel 
. 4 Switzerl’d, Gents 
_ and Ladies’ sizes, 

~S in Stem ard Key 
| Winders. 

These Watches 
have Equilibrium 
Escapem’ts, Chro- 
nometer Bulances, 

uby Pallets 
Tempered an 
Hardened Bre- 
gue Hair Springs, 

ull Kuby J: wei- 
ed, and combine all modern improvements in 
watch-making. 















These watches were awarded the Grand Prize at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, for best performance 
and greatest accuracy in adjustment; and as a fur- 
ther guarantee that they are equal to the be st, we 
annex names of some of the most respec table 


dealers in the trade, who have tested them for 
years, and will vouch for the accuracy of our state- 
ments: 
Benedict Bros., Now Y’k. |W. F. Weeks, Bangor, Me. 
E. Marks, Troy, N. Y. (H.W. Strang,Elmira,N.Y. 
J. A. Smith, Sar- Sp’s.N.Y.|Hoekins & Isbell, Owego, 
E. B. Booth & Son, Roch-! 
ester, N. Y. ees Bettys, Auburn, 
Buffalo. 


H. Hotchkiss, 
N. Clark, Batavia,N.Y. 
B. K. Chase & Co., Rut-) Hi.Cowell & Co Ciev'd.O. 
land < Ford, New Haven, 
J.H. Grant, Troy, Pa. 
G. W. Luce, Xenia, Ohio. Inictions & Isentbal), To- 
A. Lowell, Portland, Me.| ledo, O. 
Bonnet. Zanesville,, \Geo. Dcter, Morrow, O. 


Th 1G. _ 8, Canandaigua, 
A. L. Burbank, Worees-| N. 
ter, Mass. ae Sion & Worth, Cam- 
W.S8. Taylor, Utica, N. Y. |" bridge, N. Y. 
Evans & Manning, Bine- .— uell & Co., Hart- 


—~ wy a Ve 
c.W man. St. Albans, Vt. 


Denke &.. Maher. Man- 
chester, N. lw. irk, W. Winsted, Ct. 


And a large a of others throught the United 
States. For further particulars, ask your watch- 
maker to see them, or address 
QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
Wholesale Agents in the United States. 
Salesreom, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 




















———————oE——EEEEIUL_L__LLL_LLL_[_>>SS_s 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 


tement at — Sy Long Branch, and else- 

it season be broug ght out this Spring, 
in sets, of 8 Aitfercit wt les, ¥ tfpllowing prices: #5, 
$12.50, $25, $50, sed 1000, his beauti- 
ful game Bama y a brief space, we 
will send an Tipe aeiainean \ountaining rules 
and full description, free to any one, on appiica- 
tion. WEST & LEE GAME CU., Worceste r Mass. 





From American Institute, 1873. 
We recommend it to all as the best in 
use, ‘ 





The ASBESTOS ‘ROOFING is ada 
ston x fiat roofs In ali climates, and cun 
a > 
PR spEsTos RooF COATING for restorin, 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for roofs and all outside work. 
ASBESTOS ent for repairing leaks on roofs. 


ted for 
easily 


old rocfa. 





FIRE PROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOILER FELT- 
ING, ASBESTOS HoaRD, HEATHING FELTS, etc. 
These materials are prepared ready for use, and 
are li up for shi ~y- to all : of the world. 
for fA y's ary hl Price Lists, etc. 
inducements t 0 General Merchants and 


re W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
ESTABLISHED 1358, 





HOUSEKEEPERS! 
Electro-Silicon 


# is GUARANTEED to be 
3, the best article known 


‘for Cleaning and Pol- 
ering COL! aim: vate uve 
PLA E, Erc. 


Try it. suid by. ‘drug- 
* gists, house-furni shing 
stores and jewelers. 
JOFFIN, REDING- 
> CORTON Cn 
‘No, 9 Gold St., N. ¥, 
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IMPORTANT AND USHFUL INVENTION. 


Scarcely a day passes that the press of the 
country does not record the invention of some 
machinery or appliance to abridge human toil 
or to secure greater efficiency and more per- 
foct results in its products. Many of these 
inventions fail when brought to the test of 
actual experiment, and many others which 
are able to stand this test fall into obscurity 
for want of being properly brought before the 
public. Pittsburg has reason to be proud of 
the achievements of her inventive genius, and 
we are glad to be able to chronicle the fact 
that of late years it seems to have been di- 
rected more especially to that hitherto much 
neglected domain of industry, the household ; 
and among all the appliances that have lately 
been brought forward to lighten domestic 
toil and increase its efficiency we regard the 
Kina mon as one of the most important. The 
great utility of this invention consists in the 
fact that it combines in one article the prin- 
ciples of a Smoothing Iron, a Glossing Iron, & 
Band Iron, and a Fluting Machine, and can be 
changed in an instant from one operation to 
another, and ‘performs each in the most. per- 
fect manner possible. We have witnessed the 
work performed by this Iron, in our own 
household, and know to a certainty that we 
are not going too far when we aflirm that in 
the practical results of each of its operations 
It has never had an equal. While performing 
the work of the ordinary Smoothing Iron ina 
very superior manner, and filling a want long 
felt by the ladies as a Band Iron, it brings 
within the reach of every family in the land 
what has hitherto been the almost exclusive 
property of the Laundries: the operation of 
Fluting and Glossing, especially the latter. 

We have not space to speak more in detail 
of this Iron, but cannot forbear alluding to 
its handsome appearance, being nickel plated 
and very highly polished, resembling silver, 
and to the fact that, being ‘turned by machine- 
ry with an oval face, it finishes its work more 
perfectly than the common Iron, which is 
finished perfectly flat by grinding. 

We also desire to make honorable mention 
of the enterprise and energy of the Hewitt 
Manufacturing Company, who are the pro- 
prietors of this on. ina very short space of 
time, and at an immense outlay, they have 
perfected machinery capable, when necessary, 
of turning out an Iron every minute, and are 
thus prepared to meet the large and increas- 
ing demands of their customers and the pub- 
tic. We learn that they have the only ma- 
chinery capable of producing an Iron turned 
with an oval face, and that each Iron passes 
through the hands of twenty competent work- 
men before being completed, 

They are also wisely availing themselves 
liberally of the power of the press, to make 
known their invention to the world at large, 
and, as will be seen, monopolize our third 
page this week. 

We can conscientiously recommend this 
Iron to Agents and Canvassers, and believe 
that those who engage in its sale will find it 
pleasant and remunerative business. Being 
an article of household use, it will recommend 
itself especially to lady eanvassers.—Editorial 
from the Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


HEWITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





, The attention of every housekeeper among 
our readers is invited to the advertisement 
of the Hewitt Manufacturing Company, on 
the seventh page, where an account of the 
most convenient Iron ever invented will be 
found. No other Iron possesses so many qual- 
§ties for laundry purposes, while it can be 
worked with the utmost ease. We have one 
of them in our own house, which has been 
thoroughly tested, and has given the most 
complete satisfaction. The number sold is 
conclusive evidence of the popularity which 
this Iron has achieved in a short time.—Edt- 
torial from Presbyteriam Banner, April 1. 





THE KING IRON. 





The new invention, King Iron, advertised 
in this week’s paper, is a domestic utensil of 
great importance. It takes the place of the 
old-fashioned Smoothing Iron, and brings in- 
to service a variety of essential offices in this 
department of housekeeping. It performs all 
the work claimed for it by the inventor. This 
is the testimony of the other side of the edi- 
torial house, where one of the articles has 
been thoroughly tested. It is a labor-saver, 
and a beautifier of all it touches. It is easily 
handled, made to last a life-time, ornamental, 
and not likely to be superseded by any similar 
invention. It seems to cover the whole 
ground in its adaptation to the work designed. 
We commend the advertiser as a business 
man of honor and integrity, and must say 
that he deserves the great success he has 
achieved. He has been an earnest, patient 
laborer, and is now master of his business in 
what he manufactures, and what he under- 
takes, by way of introducing his goods.—Edi- 
torial from the Methodist Recorder, of Pittsburg, 





TO THE READER. 


We beg leave to say, and with all confidence, 
that we are manufacturing one of the most 
useful Household articles ever offered to the 
public. 

A Smoothing Iron, a Glossing 

Iron, a Band Iron, and a 
Fluting Machine, 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 
And the only one 


Ever offered to the Publio 
that combines all these qualities. 


Our Circular shows the Iron in its different 
positions, in each of which it performs its 
work perfectly, and before we enter into our 
special terms we wish to remind you that the 


Laborious Task of Ironing Comes 


ften, 
Is the hardest kind of work, is more dreaded, 
and creates more dissatisfaction when done, 
than perhaps any other task about the House- 
hold. 

It is not only necessary that the Ironer be 
pleased with the work herself, but it must be 
done in a manner calculated to satisfy the 
wearer, and also to please the eye of the 
public. 

In ironing a piece of linen, it is like finishing 
a piece of goods for exhibition, as it is exhib- 
ited to the fullest extent when worn, and the 
anxiety of the ironer to do the work nicely 
adds to the labor. 

There is perhaps no part of our dress in 
which we are more particular than the finish 
of our linen, and with the common Flat Iron, 
such as is now used, it is impossible to do 
such work satisfactorily. The art of polishing 
or glossing linen is one that has seldom been 
possessed by private families. Laundries, 
which have made it a special part of their 
business, have long kept it as secret as possi- 
ble in order to obtain those fabulous prices 
now asked and paid for such work. With 
our Iron we are now able to offer the posses- 
sion of this art 


TO EVERY FAMILY, 


Making Ironing one of the 
Easiest Tasks of the Household. 


As a Smoothing Iron for Ironing Linen, 
such as Cuffs, Collars, Shirt Bosoms, etc., etc., 
it 


HAS NEVER HAD AN EQUAL. 


The face being oval, which prevents blister- 
ing prepares the Linen perfectly for glossing. 
which must be done before glossing can be 
properly commenced. e Iron is then re- 
versed, which is done instantly by simply plac- 
ing the thumb on the latch and ———e the 
handle over the Iron, which brings the gloss- 
ing ridge down on the work to be gl an 
the same Iron and the same heat, by a few 

over, gloss the linen handsomely, and 
fh just as simple a manner as that of common 
ironing. You will, of course, understand that 
it is next to an impossibility to gloss with a 
broad, flat surface. It requires a center of an 
oval surface to do it. Laundries have hereto- 
fore performed the work with an Iron having 
an egg-shaped bottom, but it is not only diffi- 
cult to handle, requiring the most skilled op- 
erator to use it successfully, but is apt to gloss 
only in ridges, which always looks body in the 
finish of linen. Not only this, but the Iron is 
hard on the wrist ; too much so for any one 
lady out of every hundred to handle with any 
d of comfort. The ridge on our Iron 
being central, causes it to balance evenly, and 
whatever pressure is n is applied in 
— same manner as in common ironing. Our 

on as & 


BAND IRON, 


for Ironing Narrow Bands, Pressing Seam: 

etc., is —. and fills a want long felt, ond 
= — yo Uy appreciated by the ladies gen- 
erally. a 


FLUTING IRON 


it operates on the only true principle—namelg. 
Ironing with a proper fin for all starched 
fabrics, and will do all classes of Fluting as 
explained in our Circular, and would be 


Cheaper at $20.00 


as a Fluting Machine than the Crank Machine 
would be at 


SIx DOLLARS. 


Goods Fluted on this principle remain done 
up longer than when fluted either by Crank or 

motion. In nding Fluting through 
those Crank Ma es, the fabric is always 
liable to be cut and destroyed, and the rollers 
must cut through if the material is not gath- 
ered suffictently full to reach the bottom of 
the co tions, whereas in fluting with 
our Iron if the fabric is not gathe suffi- 
ciently full to reach the bottom of the corru- 
gations, the Iron can be passed over lightly. 
and will form the flutes without the slightest 
injury to the linen and in the most satisfacto- 
ry manner. It will do all work that a 


CRANK MACHINE CAN DO, 
and all other classes of Fluting that the 
Crank Machine Cannot Do. 

A trial will satisfy the most skeptieal that 
this is 
THE MOST COMPLETE 
AND DESIRABLE IRON 


Ever Offered to the Public, * 
And sells wholly on its own merits, 











OUR TERMS TO 


GOOD, STEADY, ENERGETIC MEN, 


Such as we want to handle our business in the 
different sections of the country, are very lib- 
eral, much more so than any could reasonably 
expect on an article that sells so rapidly as 
this Iron. We have many agents appointed 
who sell as many as 


20 TO 30 IRONS PER DAY 
IN ORDINARY CANVASSING. 


If an Agent sells but five Irons per day he is 
making more money than many others who 
have a capital of $5,000 invested in ordinary 
business. Besides, the risk of losing the capi- 
tal is great. In this business a man could not, 
in a business way, lose a hundred dollars, were 
he to try, as the goods selling so rapidly and 
costing so little will 


Always Bring Cash. 


There is no chance to lose, but every chance 
togain. And recollect that in taking hold of 
this business you are engaged in selling a le- 
gitimate line of manufactured goods. You 
are getting control of the sale of one of the 


FASTEST SELLING ARTICLES 
Ever Offered to the Public. 


Without sustaining any heavy outlay at the 
start, as is necessary in beginning a new busi- 
ness so remunerative as this. We have made 
the heavy expenditures ourselves. We fur- 
nish the goods complete in cases, and supply 
all necessary printed matters, such as Order 
Books, Circulars, Reports for Canvassing 
Agents to fill up for their employers, and a 


PERFECT SYSTEM LAID DOWN, 


FOLLOWING WHICH, A 


MAN CANNOT FAIL TO 


MAKE MONEY. 


We have expended large sums of money 
during the past year in maturing this busi- 
ness. We are now furnishing the goods to 
men who handle territory for us at a profit 
that we much doubt whether you would be 
willing to take asa per cent. for your money 
were you tc loan it out on good security; 


q|and we are giving our undivided attention 


to the business. We are placing the territory 
and giving full control of the sale of the 
Iron on 


Most Advantageous Terms. 


WE WANT A FEW 


ACTIVE, RELIABLE MEN, 


to place territory for us throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. To such 
persons we offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


We do not publish our private terms, as 
we think such a course detrimental to the 
interest ef parties taking hold of the busi- 
ness. Such terms we will furnish by mail 
upon application. You will then be able to 
judge as to whether the business will pay 
you or not. 

We are publishing no certificates of other 
parties. We think it the better plan that 
you should order a sample of the goods and 
then judge for yourself. You will then know 
how to act in the matter. The Iron will please 
you. It sells everywhere. 

In order that you may more fully judge of 
the success of this Iron during the past, we 
herewith add a few of the dates and extent of 
the orders received from one of our agents, 
Capt. R. H. Allen, of Rockford, Ill., who has a 
few canvassers employed, as follows: 


July 6, 1873, 200 Irons ordered. 


“ 15, “ 300 “ac “ 
Aug. 5, “ 8 Doz. oe 
“« 9, “ 600 Irons - 
as 8 Doz. ” 
“ 30, “ 16 “ “ 
Sept. 2, “ 10 “ “ 
“ce 6, “ 25 oe oe 
“ 8, “ee 23 “ “ 
oe 26, we 16 “ “oe 


After last mentioned date the standing or- 
der was 





THREE HUNDRED IRONS 


PER WEEK 


During the winter. These are the orders from 
one of our numerous Agents. 


We herewith publish a letter from the same 
party, as follows: 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Feb. 6, 1874. 
Hewitt Man’f’g Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grents—Your favor of the 3d inst. is at 
hand, acknowledging receipt of draft, and 
with bill of lading inclosed, for which please 
accept thanks; also for your prompt ship- 
ments. 

You ask me how I conduct my business, as 
I sellso many goods in such a small space of 
territory, and ’n reply would say, I have tried 
many ways, but find my present plan the 
mostsuccessful. I start my agents out, giv- 
ing each one a district to canvass, and I have 
them canvass it thoroughly, and when my de- 
livery agent goes through delivering the irons 
he endeavors to look up a good responsible 
lady or gentleman who is well acquainted 
in each township, and appoints them local 
agents to supply those who were not at home 
when the first agent was around. My deliv- 
ering agent then leaves a list of those supplied 
with the local agent, who has little difficulty 
in selling to the families not already supplied 
as the Iron once seen in use sells itself. 
Those local agents, as a general thing, are 
selling more Irons in every section than my 
first canvasser sold, and it seemed to me that 
they sold to at least three families out of five, 
judging from the population in each town- 
ship, and the constant calls of from one to 
eight dozen from those agents takes up a great 
many goods. My canvassers are selling from 
ten to twenty Irons per day, each, and some 
have sold as high as thirty a day in good 
weather. As to the section of country, I find 
very little difference so far. The Iron sells 
readily every place I have reached, and gives 
the very best satisfaction, ladies frequently 
saying they “would not be without it for 
twenty dollars.” My health has been poor 
this winter, so that I have not been able to 
push business, but it is now improving, and 
if it continues so, I will soon move out with a 
good force of canvassers, and make up for 
lost time. You can count on me for at least 
ten to twelve hundred Irons per week, instead 
of three or four hundred, as now I have but 
three good agents out; beside local agents. 

[ want ten counties more, and would like 
them adjoining my present territory, or in 
Southern Wisconsin. Please make out deed 
and send it on C. 0. D. Give me the coun- 
ties altogether if you can. With what expe- 
rience I have had now, I think I can put out 
force enough this summer to work them to 
your satisfaction; as I said before the Iron 
sells readily, and pleases every body. I can 
get hundreds of certificates and recommenda- 
tions of the highest kind, but I don’t bother 
with them, as any lady can see by five min- 
utes’ examination that the Iron is what we 
represent it, and just what she wants, and she 
is bound to haveit. I presume I haveshowed 
the Iron to thousands of ladies, and have 
never yet found one who has not pronounced 
it “the best and most practical article of the 
kind she ever saw.”” You may expectanother 
order from me by the last of next week for at 
least fifty cases. 


Wishing you every success, 
Yours respectfully, 
R. H. ALLEN. 


Our space being limited, we can not quote 
orders from all. 


LFrom the Cincinnati Christian Standard.] 


““We have one of these Irons in yse in our 
own family, and can safely say that it is one 
of the few inventions that come up to the 
representations made and the merits claimed 
for it. This company is spoken of im the 
highest terms by the press of Pittsburg, 
the Advance,. Advocate, Methodist Recorder, 
and others, referring to them, editorially, in 
a gratifying and highly commendable man- 
ner. 

In regard to the Iron, it speaks for itself. 
It is beautiful in appearance, and practical in 
its ability to do the best of work. 

This opportunity for persons to engage in 
@ paying business, without investing large 
capital, seldom offers itself. Write this com- 
pany; you can fully rely upon their repre- 
sentations and secure a portion of their terri- 
tory.” 








